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Information Service. 


Due to the increasing demands made upon the office for information 
of a technical nature in reference to the provision of equipment, etc., 
to meet the needs of many of our agency members, the executive has 
decided to attempt the experiment of operating an information service 
in “Child and Family Welfare” during 1931. 

Some members were opposed to this development because of the 
danger of pressure to insert commercialized advertising material in these 
pages. Consequently, any listings carried in this service, and any in- 
sertions appearing in the pages of this bulletin have been carefully selected 
and can be regarded as meeting with the full approval of your executive 
officials. We can therefore confidently bespeak your patronage of those 
firms who have co-operated in the inauguration of this service. 


Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare. 


AUXILIARY CLASSES in School or Institution. 
Academic Supplies 
Handicrafts Supplies 
Musical Training Material 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS ON SOCIAL WELFARE. 

The MacMillan Co. of Canada, Ltd. 

The New Books on— 

Child Welfare. 

Child Training. 

Community Organization. 

Delinquency. 

Dependency. 

Education. 

Family Welfare. 

Public Health. 

Mental Hygiene. 

Industrial Problems. 

Relief Problems. 

Recreation. 

Rural Problems. 

Sociology—General. 
The Survey. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN. 
Appliances 
Clinical Equipment 
The J. F. Hartz Co. Limited 
Special Training Equipment (desks, chairs, ete.).............. 


CLINICS. 
Clinical Equipment and Supplies 
The J. F. Hartz Co. Limited 
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INSTITUTIONAL EQUIPMENT. 


Architects—specializing in plans for children’s buildings.. .. 
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Sanitary Equipment. 
Firms specializing in small bath and toilet equipment graded 
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Dormitory Equipment. 

(1) Firms specializing in small beds, cots, and small dressers and 
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(2) Firms having available ‘mill end lots’ in sheetings, etc... . 


Dining Room Equipment. 

(1) Firms specializing in heavy china, but attractively designed 
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and 

(2) Porcelain or brightly coloured enamel dishes............. 

(3) Small size dining room chairs and tables................ 

(4) Table coverings—specialized for institutions, e.g., ‘fairy 
damask’ specially treated linoleums, etc............. 

(5) Firms specializing in ‘‘mill ends” of cloths and table napkins 


Kitchen Equipment. 
Firms specializing in equipment for institutional cooking— 
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Heating Equipment. 
Firms specializing in economical and efficient systems of 
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Mimeograph and Multigraph Machines and Supplies. 
(1) Firms specializing in machines of moderate cost that can 
be purchased by individual agencies.................... 


Office Furniture and Supplies. 
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Orthopedic Shoes. 
Orthopedic Shoes for Children:........................ 
Natural Tread Shoes Distributing Co., Ltd......... 


Playground Equipment. 
(1) All types of outdoor playground equipment............. 


Playroom Equipment and Play Material. 

(1) All types of indoor and outdoor play material especially 
firms making a specialty of constructive toys and play 
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Record Forms. 
(1) Firms specializing in the printing of record forms........ 
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Uniforms. 
Firms specializing in the provision of staff uniforms...... 
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Iu Memoriam 


REV. JOSEPH HALEY 
April 23, 1886—March 8, 1931. 


REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 





Members and friends of the Council throughout the Dominion will 
learn of the death of Father Haley on Sunday evening, March 8th, 
1931, with a shock and deep sense of personal loss. Associated with 
the Council on its committees or governing body since 1923, Father 
Haley was one of its most respected and influential members. A leader 
in the organized charitable work of his own church, his contribution to 
social work was in no way restricted, within its services. His death means 
a serious loss to the Archdiocese, whose charities he directed, but the 
loss to social work is national in its impact, for no figure was so out- 
standing among the English-speaking Roman Catholic social workers of 
Canada, nor so well-known, and respected in the general ranks of the 
profession. A vigorous proponent of the application of modern principles 
of social work to “charities and philanthropies” and warmly supported 
therein by his own revered Archbishop, Father Haley was an enthusiastic 
crusader for the acceptance of his convictions among the clergy and laity 
of his own church; a zealous interpreter of the attitudes and principles 
of Catholic social philosophy to those of non-Catholic beliefs; and the 
genial and informed participant in all movements looking to the further- 
ance of sound and scientific principles of child and family welfare and 
community organization in Canada. He had unbounded faith in our 
ability to evolve our own standards and services, nationally and locally, 
and gave, with his characteristic enthusiasm, whatever effort or service 
was demanded of him, in the furtherance of these ends. Under the 
Council’s auspices, he had gone as far west as Winnipeg, and east to 
the sea, giving his vigorous “hard-hitting” addresses and conferring 
with institutions and organizations of his own and other faiths. Had he 
lived, the possibility of a visit to the prairies and Pacific Coast was 
under discussion. 

A Nova Scotian, Father Haley was a graduate of the famous Pictou 
Academy in the town of his birth, and of St. Francis Xavier College, at 
Antigonish. He then studied for six years at the Propaganda College 
in Rome, being ordained priest in 1915. His knowledge of Italian some- 
what dictated his parish charges,—first, St. Clement’s Italian Church in 
Toronto, and later, the difficult parish of Welland, from which he came 
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in 1922 to become director of Catholic Charities in Toronto, following on 
a course in the New York School of Social Science. A protege of Brother 
Barnabas, he was closely associated with that lovable and saintly figure 
in his first months in social work. His exceedingly successful work in 
Toronto is known to all his contemporaries and brought him prominence 
throughout the continent, for at his death not only was he associated 
with many outstanding local agencies, on the national board of this 
Council, and of the Canadian Association of Social Workers, but also 
of the National Conference of Catholic Charities of the United States. 


Father Haley brought an almost boyish verve to his work, and un- 
doubtedly, his strength had been overtaxed, by his own unsparing zeal, 
when in 1929, he fell a victim to pneumonia, which left him suffering 
from infection, that necessitated further medical care. He was soon on 
his feet again, and rendered yeoman service in helping to effect the 
findings of the New Brunswick Child Welfare survey. The way in which 
he had plunged into the heavy problems of the last eighteen months, 
and the two successful Catholic Federation ‘‘drives” in that period had 
given such a general impression of complete recovery that it was a shock 
to learn that in January he had collapsed from a heart attack. Physician's 
gave him but a few hours to live, but his remarkable physique, and in- 
domitable will rose superior to a series of recurring attacks and even 
roused some hope of ultimate recovery. However, the utter exhaustion 
of the struggle wore out even his superb resistance, and he peacefully 
resigned himself to the inevitable. 


Of magnificent build, Father Haley’s very presence brought vitality 
and action with his coming. Possessed of the warm heart, and ready 
wit of the Irish, he had those two essential attributes of the successful 
social worker, sympathy, and the ability to see the humorous aspects 
of a situation. Strong-willed and courageous, he was ever a doughty 
champion of thé cause he espoused, but bore no rancor towards those 
who opposed him. Exceedingly well schooled in the principles of social 
work, with his theories tested in nearly a decade’s experience, in diocesan 
charities, Father Haley’s knowledge brought conviction to the groups, 
whose interest and attention his personality arrested and attracted. 


His contribution has been an incalculable one, worthy the Arch- 
bishop who placed such trust andconfidencein him. Surely to him now will 
be granted eternal rest for he indeed conformed with 4 Kempis injunction 
—‘He doeth well that serveth the community rather than his own will.” 
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Che Ourher Conference 


(The proceedings of the Conference in English and in French, will be available 
shortly, and will be forwarded, free on request to any member of the Council). 


The first bilingual conference, which the Council has ever attempted 
was held in the Chateau Frontenac, Quebec City, Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, February 23rd, 24th and 25th, and was generally 
pronounced an unqualified success. Until 1923, the Council’s pro- 
ceedings and conferences were entirely in English. In that year, in 
1924, in 1925, and at subsequent annual meetings, provision was made 
for sessions or meetings of the English-and French-speaking sections. 
These sessions were held separately however, and the joint business 
meetings were in English, as were the larger functions of the conferences. 


The Quebec Conference was organized along entirely different 
lines, based on the methods of the League of Nations. There was only 
one series of meetings, addressed by speakers of either language, with a 
bilingual chairman presiding, or interpreter’s services available, if the 
chairman were not master of both tongues. All the addresses (except 
those at the closing dinner) had been obtained before the Conference, 
transferred into the language other than that in which each speech was 
being delivered, multigraphed and rendered available for those dele- 
gates, not speaking that particular language. In discussion, the ques- 
tions were translated immediately by the chairman or interpreter, as 
was the answer to each question. 


The amount of labour and money required for the preparation of 
such a conference was naturally considerably greater than for an 
ordinary meeting but it was the general consensus of opinion that any 
reasonable outlay was justified by the results. It is not too much to 
claim that an entirely new understanding was developed, among those 
present, of the work and methods being followed by English and French 
speaking agencies in the field of public health and social welfare. Those 
taking part in the proceedings and the registered delegates included 
representatives of some of the oldest Religious Houses and institutions 
in the Dominion of Canada along with the executive officers of some of 
the Montreal agencies that are generally regarded as upholding the 
highest standards of modern social work as carried on in the English- 
speaking communities of the Dominion. The interchange of informa- 
tion on methods and legislation made the Conference one of the most 
truly instructive gatherings that have ever been held in the Dominion. 
It was truly an uniquely Canadian proceeding, carried on in the langu- 
ages of the two basic stocks of this country, and dealing specifically 
with the systems and methods of work that they have respectively 
evolved through the three short centuries of our history to meet the 
health and social needs of their different communities. 


The national significance of the gathering was fully realized 
by the representative leaders of both participating groups. The Lieut.- 
Governor of Quebec and His Eminence Cardinal Rouleau both extended 
their patronage. The Governor was present on the opening night, and 
His Eminence, prevented by illness from attending, was officially 
represented by the Rev. Abbé Vachon, of Laval University, whose 
magnificent address delivered in both languages, was one of the out- 
standing contributions of the gathering. The Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, 
Prime Minister of Canada, delegated the Hon. (Dr.) Murray 
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MacLaren, Minister of Pensions and National Health, to represent the 
Dominion Government, and sent a cordial telegram of good wishes to 
the opening session. The Hon. Geo. S. Henry, Premier of Ontario, 
and the Hon. John Bracken, Premier of Manitoba also sent greetings 
and hopes for a _ successful meeting. Senator, the Hon. Raoul 
Dandurand, perhaps the best known member of the Upper House and 
former president of the League of Nations, journeyed to Quebec to 
preside on the second evening, Dr. MacLaren taking the chair on the 
opening night. The Hon. Athanase David, Provincial Secretary of 
Quebec, presented the greetings of the province and spoke on the second 
evening. Dr. A. Lessard, Provincial Officer of Health, and Director of 
Public Charities, M. Lionel Bergeron, of the Department of Public 
Instruction, M. C. J. Magnan, Provincial President of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Societies, and Judge P. A. Choquette were chairmen of 
various sessions and spoke for the goodwill of their province. His 
Worship, the Mayor of Quebec brought greetings to the session on 
Monday afternoon, was represented officially at the formal opening 
Monday evening, and was guest of honour at the memorable closing 
banquet. Registered delegates numbering 465, of whom 39 were mem- 
bers of Religious Orders (many of these registered as one representation 
for a whole group) came from five different provinces,— Manitoba, 
Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. It had been 
expected that Saskatchewan would be represented but distance pre- 
vented this. Attendance exceeded all expectations, the place of meeting 
having to be changed in the middle of the first day’s proceedings to 
accommodate the crowds. The sessions were given over to three major 
subjects—Health, Child Protection and Delinquency. Dr. John A. 
Amyot, Deputy Minister of Pensions and National Health was to have 
presided on the first day, and in fact was en route to Quebec, when 
recalled by the death of his father. His place was ably filled by Dr. 
J. A. Baudouin, of the University of Montreal, whose knowledge of 
his subject, and of both languages made him a most popular chairman, 
on a day when discussion waxed lively and lengthy. Dr. Helen Mac- 
Murchy, Chief of the Child Welfare Division, Dominion Department of 
Pensions and National Health gave the first paper, outlining in succinct 
form the problem of maternal and infant deaths, which faced Canada 
today. This was followed, through the day by three series of papers 
dealing with the methods and agencies which were contributing to 
meeting the problem. Dr. Emile Nadeau, assistant director of the 
Provincial Department of Public Health, read (in Dr. Lessards’ absence 
through illness) the latter’s excellent paper on what Quebec has planned 
as a province, to deal with the problem. Dr. S. Boucher, the revered 
head of the Montreal Department of Public Health, followed, with a 
discussion of the organization of a city’s resources to meet these needs. 
Dr. Gregoire, head of the provincial training school at Beauceville, 
described the organization of rural services, as developed from the 
County health unit. His paper was a revelation on the detailed organ- 
ization and administration of the County unit, and with Dr. Lessard’s 
will be available in both languages as a pamphlet reprint. The different 
types of nursing services, and the contribution they offer to meeting the 
problem took the first part of the afternoon session, over which the 
Minister of Pensions and National Health presided. Mlle. Dionne 
described the nursing service of the County health unit; Mlle. Bérubé, 
that of a city health centre, such as is operated by the University of 
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Montreal; and Miss Elizabeth Smellie, the Chief Superintendent for 
Canada, the magnificent bedside nursing services of the Victorian 
Order of Nurses. The Conference loudly applauded the magnificent 
record of the Order in the last year,—over 700,000 visits in 82 nursing 
centres in Canada, of which over half—360,000—were to mothers and 
babies—V.O.N. nurses attended a total of 15,243 maternity cases, with 
a maternal mortality rate of 1.8 in this group in 1930, (and 2. in 1929), 
as against a general national rate of 5.7 in 1929. Miss Esther Beith, 
executive director of the Child Welfare Association of Montreal followed 
with an excellent paper on the evolution and service of the Child Welfare 
clinic, and its splendid achievements in the reduction of infant mortality 
and morbidity. The contributory social problems that call for treat- 
ment other than purely medical or nursing, within the homes of mother 
and baby were vividly brought forward in Mme. Brodeur’s paper on 
the work of the Auxiliary Social agency, describing the services offered 
by “L’Assistance Maternelle”’ of Montreal. The “Health Day” came 
to a triumphant close with a masterly address at the evening meeting 
by Dr. John Fraser, Professor of Obstetrics at McGill University, 
Science, knowledge, and outspoken courage combined to make his address 
one of the most valuable events of the meetings. He concentrated on 
the presentation from the national point of view of the reduction of 
all maternal mortality. Dr. Emile Nadeau, in a paper, that lost nothing 
because of the keen shafts of wit shot through it, stressed the value 
from the point of view of population, of reducing our infant deaths. 
Dr. Leblond, the brilliant young chief of the laboratories at the Infant 
Jesus Hospital, Quebec, dealt exhaustively with all the aspects of the 
milk problem in relation to infant and child life, and the unnecessarily 
heavy toll, we still pay in death and disease from indifference. The 
Conference passed a comprehensive resolution, directing special atten- 
tion to this problem. 


The Child Protection Sessions were keenly followed, nearly 500 
people attending the afternoon meetings. No session of the Conference 
was more interesting in its contrasts, and discussion. In an unusually 
comprehensive paper, Mrs. M. A. Kensit, the efficient head of the 
Montreal Children’s Bureau developed the history and basic principles 
of child placing in different centuries and countries, and laid down some 
of the elementary principles and considerations in any well carried out 
programme. She was followed by the Abbe Victorin Germain, who, 
in a paper, shot through with his own charming Gallic wit, described 
the rapidly evolving home finding and child placing programme of the 
Créche St. Vincent de Paul, whose motivating spirit he is. The Créche 
has a present population of 629 babies, and this is continually increasing. 
In 1921 an intensive “adopting out” programme was begun and 
developed ever since, with the result that yearly placements have 
jumped from 40 in 1920, to 291 in 1930. What the Abbe described as 
a “mail order’ system is being developed in an effort to find homes, 
the reference of the parish priest being taken for such homes and the 
babies being taken there, by the Sisters. Problems of supervision and 
replacement are developing as well as the question of expansion of the 
demand to meet the supply. Discussion around these points, the 
possibility of boarding out, adoption and illegitimacy legislation in 
other provinces followed on these two interesting and contrasting 
papers. Mr. Geo. H. Corbett’s masterly contribution on Legal aid in 
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the Protection of Women and Children opened a new vista to many of 
the delegates, some of whom had so many problems that Mr. Corbett 
was practically corralled for a small ‘‘round table’ Conference which 
already gives promise of leading to immediate organization in Quebec. 
Abbe Louis Lee, representing St. Joseph’s Orphanage, Ottawa, brought 
in yet another story in the problems of child protection, by explaining 
how the retention of a lay field worker by that institution had reduced 
institutional admissions, led to an increased replacement of children 
in their own homes, and an increased number of placements in free 
foster and adoptive homes. Miss Jane Wisdom’s comprehensive 
summary of the position and problem of the child born out of wedlock 
in the province was one of the most eagerly followed papers of the 
Conference, as its topic was one of the most discussed subjects. Dr. 
Longpré’s lecture, and slides describing the work of the D’Youville 
Créche, Cote de Liesse, with over 700 of these little ones in care brought 
home in a pathetic and forceful way, the realities of the problems, Miss 
Wisdom so courageously faced. Perhaps the most informative paper 
of the day was that of Mr. A. Chevalier, Director of the Division of 
Public Assistance of the Montreal Department of Health. Mr. 
Chevalier summarized with remarkable clarity, the principles and 
categories, governing the granting of social assistance to dependent 
children in the province of Quebec. His paper so concisely describes 
a system but slightly known outside the province that it will be made 
available in pamphlet form. 


Dr. G. A. MacDonald, the active secretary of the recently formed 
Quebec Division of the Canadian National Institute for the Blind 
received an ovation for his paper on the protection of the blind child, 
which he delivered verbatim, following a Braille manuscript. His own 
performance was perhaps the most eloquent plea that he could have 
made for his subject. No one will deny to Dr. Helen R. Y. Reid’s 
paper “‘The Protection of the Child in his own Family’, the claim of 
being the most comprehensive and statesmanlike summary of the whole 
Conference. Against the changing drama of modern life, its shifting 
values and philosophies, Dr. Reid etched a brilliant picture of the 
family, and its traditions, and all that its preservation or destruction 
would mean not only for us in our day, but for the civilization, of which 
we were part. Her scholarly analysis of modern Russian sociological 
trends found echo the next day in the debates of the Quebec Legislature 
where comment was made on their direct relationship to many of the 
economic problems facing Canada. The Hon. Athanase David, speak- 
ing both in English and in French outlined not only what had been done 
for child protection in recent years in Quebec but in unequivocal terms 
stated the determination of the public authorities to undertake an even 
more comprehensive programme in the next decade. 


Beginning with Mr. W. L. Scott’s perfect legal presentation of the 
Juvenile Delinquents’ Act of Canada, the “Delinquency Day” moved 
through a succession of papers of unwaveringly high standard. Judge 
Lacroix of the Montreal Juvenile Court spoke second in what one 
delegate described as the best speech that jovial magistrate had ever 
given. Mr. Frank Horner contributed an interesting light on Mont- 
real’s problems in juvenile delinquency as seen by a voluntary agency— 
the Protestant Juvenile Court Committee. Mrs. Woodward read Miss 
Stella Semple’s carefully prepared paper on the youthful girl delinquent 
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as seen by a vocational and educational service agency working like the 
Catholic Big Sisters, in the pre-delinquent field. 


The afternoon session brought forth three excellent papers dealing 
with custodial care of the delinquent from three diferent angles, but 
visibly knit together by the sincerity of their work and a common 
devotion to the cause of the delinquent, born of an invincible faith in 
his ability to effect his rehabilitation. These were the exceedingly 
interesting summaries descriptive of the work of St. Anthony’s 
Institute (Rev. Abbe Lacroix): the Shawbridge Boys’ Farm (Mr. Owen 
Dawson): the Maritime Home for Girls (Miss Josephine Strothard). 

No papers brought forward more interesting or lively discussion 
than those of these sessions, and many of the delegates expressed their 
determination that ‘‘the next time” the Conference met in the Ancient 
— a much more comprehensive service would be evident in this 

eld. 


The closing event of the Conference was a memorable one—a 
banquet, presided over by Dr. Lessard, chairman of the national 
committee in charge of the Conference. The crowd taxed the spacious 
“Riverview” dining room to capacity, and flowed over and into the 
main dining-room. It was a particularly happy party with the spirit 
of cameraderie pervading. It reached its climax in Dr. Edouard 
Montpetit’s magnificent address on “The Protection of the Child— 
the Protection of the Nation,’”’ For three quarters of an hour, in elo- 
quent and inspiring language, Dr. Montpetit held his large audience 
in the hollow of his hand, as he drew on history, logic, and political 
science to support his central theme of the home and the family, as the 
inspiration and foundation of the national life. No finer blending of 
all the strength of tradition with all that is richest in modern social work 
could have been effected than Dr. Montpetit’s scholarly summary, 
_ that flowed in mellifluous and perfect delivery. He was given a positive 
ovation on conclusion. 

The executive director of the Council gave the closing address, 
explaining that this was done on request of the Quebec Committee. 
Gathering together the loose strands of the: Conference, she showed 
how they were all bound about this central vision of the family and the 
home. The health sessions concerned themselves not only with the 
health and survival of the individual, but with the whole broad com- 
munity programme of public health and preventive medicine, and the 
care of the sick, not only through hospitalization, but in their own homes. 
In all the child protection sections, the same insistence ran,—care of 
the child, adjustment of his need in his own home; if that home could 
be made reasonably safe, in his own interests and those of the com- 
munity. The Juvenile Court represented the same emphasis of adjust- 
ment of difficulties, if at all possible without disruption of the home life, 
and without custodial care, but the provision of this, under conditions 
conducive to social rehabilitation, if it were necessary. Miss Whitton 
described the organization of the Council, its methods of work, and its 
major mission of public education to the value of the preservation of 
the child and family in a day when the pressure of economic strain 
threatened the survival of the family institution on all sides. Brave 
and glorious adventurers had made their way to Canada’s shores from 
Lief Ericson to Champlain but it was only with the coming of little 
Mme. Champlain and Mme. Hebert—the founding of the first Cana- 
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dian family homes—that permanent settlement was assured. There 
could be no happier augury for renewed stimulus in our work for the 
ecg ogee of family and child life than that the Conference closed 
ere, in the very shadow of those rocks where family life had first 
developed in this Dominion. 

Dr. Rousseau, Dean of the Medical Faculty of Laval University, 
and Venerable Archdeacon Frederic George Scott—Quebec’s beloved 
padre—proposed the votes of thanks to the speakers, and O Canada 
and God Save the King closed one of the most successful Welfare 
Conferences ever held in Canada. 


THE NEW DIRECTOR—MONTREAL CATHOLIC CHARITIES. 

On Easter Monday, the first director of the Federation of English 
Catholic Charities, and secretary of the Council of Catholic Social 
Agencies in Montreal, will take over his duties. The interim board of 
directors and the Council have carried on an intensive search throughout 
Canada and the United States for “the right man,” and are confident 
that in Mr. Kenneth E. Cook, they have found him. 

Mr. Cook is a native of London, Ontario, a brother of Rev. Father 
Joseph Cook, of the Cathedral, and a graduate in Arts of Western Uni- 
versity (Assumption College). After graduation he taught in the college, 
giving the French literature course in the second year, an experience that 
will be of value to him in his new position. From there, he went to 
Columbia to take a six weeks’ course in boy guidance, being awarded a 
scholarship at Notre Dame University. Here he took two years, gradu- 
ating with his master’s degree in education and sociology. His field 
work was done in Chicago and Cook County, during six months of which 
he resided at Chicago Commons. He was engaged for a short time in 
survey work, and then took charge of area organization and financing, 
with headquarters at Quincy, Illinois, of the Southern Illinois area of 
the Boy Scouts of America, where he has been for the last four years. 

While Mr. Cook has a sound grounding in all phases of sociology, 
his intensive practical experience has been in community organization 
and finance and in delinquency, boys’ work and the recreation and settle- 
ment field—all outstanding needs in the English Roman Catholic Com- 
munity of Montreal. 

Canadian workers will welcome the repatriation of such a promising 
— to their ranks, and wish him all good fortune in his new and heavy 
task. ——_—— 


Miss Edith Hurley, M.A., Professor of Public Health Nursing in 
the University of Montreal, and under whom that department was 
established and developed, resigned her post in January 1930. She was 
married on February ninth to Mr. Michael W. Hackett, a well known 
Montrealer and who is one of the directors of the new Federation of 
English Catholic Charities. Consequently, though Miss Hurley, who 
has been a member of the governing committee of the Child Hygiene 
Section of this Council, disappears from the ‘‘panel’’ of technical pro- 
fessional workers in the Canadian field, we shall still be assured her 
sustained interest as a lay worker, since both she and Mr. Hackett have 
always shown a wide interest in the general field of social work. The 
excellent developments with which Miss Hurley was associated at the 
University of Montreal are assured continuance by the appointment 
of her able assistant, Mrs. Bourque, as acting director. 
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Che Serond Conference of the National Committee on Work 
for Crippled Children in Canada 


The second conference on work for Crippled Children in Canada 
was held in the Board room of the Dominion Department of Pensions 
and National Health on Saturday, December the thirteenth, 1930. 


I SEDERUNT. 


Dr. J. L. Biggar, Toronto, in the Chair. 

Dr. Helen MacMurchy, Chief of the Division of Child Welfare, Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health, Ottawa, Ontario.. 

Dr. a Young, Provincial Health Officer, British Columbia, Victoria, 


Dr. W. F. Jackson, Deputy Minister of Public Health, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 


Dr. P. A. Creelman, Provincial Health Officer, Province of Prince 
Edward Island. 


Miss H. Dykeman, Director of Public Health Nursing, Province of New 
Brunswick and Convener on Child Welfare of the Womens’ Insti- 
tutes of Canada. : 


Miss Jean Browne, Director of the Junior Red Cross of Canada, Toronto, 
Ontario. 


Miss A. Stewart, Grand Pre, Nova Scotia, President of the Federated 
Women’s Institutes of Canada and a member of the Dominion 
Health Council. 


Mr. R. W. Hopper, Executive Secretary, The Ontario Society for 
Crippled Children, Toronto. 


Miss M. A. Daigle, Secretary of the Quebec Society for Crippled 
Children, Montreal, Quebec. 


Dr. T. C. Routley, The Canadian Medical Association, Toronto, Ontario. 


Mr. R. G. Cameron, International Rotary, Canadian Advisory Commit- 
tee. 


Dr. R. E. Wodehouse, Canadian Tuberculosis Association, Ottawa. 
Dr. F. W. Routley, The Ontario Hospitals Association, Toronto, Ontario. 


Miss Catherine Fleming, The Toronto Home for Incurable Children, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Miss Theodora Lambert, The Handicapped Workers’ Division, The 
Protestant Employment Bureau, Montreal, Que. 


Mme. P. E. Marchand, La Federation des Femmes Canadiennes Fran- 
caises and member of the Dominion Health Council. 


Mme. J. L. Beaubien, Sainte-Justine Hospital, Montreal, Que. 

Mrs. M. J. Lyons, The Catholic Women’s League of Canada, Ottawa. 

Miss Charlotte Whitton, The Imperial Order, Daughters of the Empire. 
The Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare. 


By courtesy of the meeting the privilege of attendance was extended 
at the request of the Quebec Society to Mr. Robert Laurier, of Ottawa. 


In opening the conference the Chairman stated that the work done 
in the past year showed the value of such a co-operative understanding 
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as the conference made possible. If anything, the experience of the 
past year had indicated that the work being done in different areas and 
by different groups in Canada should be better known and better 
integrated. 


The report of the Honourary Secretary, Miss Charlotte Whitton, 
was presented and stated, in brief, that the responsibilities arising out of 
the work had increased greatly during the year, as had also the demands 
for information and opportunity for service. In January, 1930, the 
secretary was asked to submit suggestions for a proposed system of 
provincial handling of this problem to the British Columbia Royal 
Commission on Hospitals. A memorandum was prepared and after 
submittal to the Chairman was forwarded to the Commission. Later 
an adaptation of it was made and published under the caption “Pro- 
vincial Committees for Work with Crippled Children.” 

The officers of the Committee had taken the stand that the natural 
and logical line of development was for provincial and regional com- 
mittees or organizations to develop and to find their expression in co- 
operation in a Dominion wide committee. 

The Chairman, Miss Browne, Miss Janet Wolfe, Miss Dykeman, 
Mr. Hopper and the Secretary, were all actively interested in the forma- 
tion of= the Nova Scotia and New Brunswick Provincial Societies in 
October 1930, Mr. Hopper being especially lent by the Ontario Society 
to attend the formation meetings and explain the place and programme 
of the National Committee. Dr. Biggar, Miss Browne, and the secretary 
were all in the Maritime provinces prior to, or at the time or the meetings 
and were able to assist in making clear the elements in the situation. 

The report further suggested that developments seemed to indicate 
that the time had come to form a permanent National Committee with 
provision for full time secretarial work whereby a competent worker 
could be retained to handle correspondence, information service, etc., 
under the direction of the Chairman and Secretary. 

Mr. R. W. Hopper, Secretary of the Ontario Society for Crippled 
Children reported further on organization in the Maritime Provinces 
stating that societies had been established in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. 


AGENDA. 
Among items discussed were the following: 


1. Census of Crippled Children in 
Canada (with this item there was 
combined the question of a regis- 
try of crippled children). 


NURSES’ CAPES, 
ACADEMIC, CHOIR & 


MINISTERS’ ROBES. The Chairman submitted an ex- 


Uniform Specialties 
for All Occasions. 


haustive and detailed report, which 
appears on page 14 of this issue. 


II PLACEMENT ORGANIZATION. 


Sainthill-Levine & Co. The Secretary reported that she 
Limited had — a aoe 
. survey of the situation in this 
196 ‘Wellington St. ‘West field and presented her report a 





Elgin 5998-5391 Toronto, Ont. summary of which appears on page 
perenne ere 19 of this issue. 











NURSERY SUPPLIES 
BEDSIDE TABLES, BACK RESTS, CRUTCHES, FRACTURE 


AND HOSPITAL BEDS, WHEEL CHAIRS, BABY SCALES, 
BABY BATHS, WHITE ENAMELWARE 


THE J. F. HARTZ COQ. LIMITED 


34 GRENVILLE ST. 1434 McGILL COLLEGE AVE. 
TORONTO MONTREAL 





III STANDARDIZATION OF TREATMENT COSTS. 


It evolved from discussion that it was impossible to consider any 
schedule in this field, because the matter rested with the individual choice 
of particular services. 


(a) Surgical. 

(b) Hospital Fees. 

Dr. F. W. Routley reported that hospital costs were now fairly 
well standardized across Canada and that there were two classes 
of patients—the indigent group and the pay patients. 


A recent court decision had defined an indigent as a person who was 
utterly destitute. The hospitals had previously interpreted “indigent” 
as a person who at that time was without the money to pay for hospital 
treatment. 

With this new interpretation, however, a patient who was not utterly 
destitute would no longer be considered an indigent and the munici- 
palities were constantly refusing to pay for such groups. 


It is likely, therefore, that the legislation will be changed to define 
as indigent,—‘“‘a person who cannot pay for hospital care at time of 
treatment’’. 


Under such a clause, such persons will definitely become the liability 
of the municipality. 

The pay patient is also being provided for more and more by a 
standardized scale. Of course there will always be the private ward 
where service will be charged for in proportion to the quality which is 
demanded by a patient, but the semi-public and the semi-private wards 
are being evolved, the former for pay patients at practically the same 
— as the public ward patient and the latter at a fixed rate somewhat 

igher. 

Hospital income, Dr. Routley pointed out, came from four sources. 
1st, Grants from the governments, 2nd, Grants from the municipalities, 
3rd, Gifts and donations from voluntary funds, 4th, The private patients. 

In this last category, it was quite definitely accepted that the rate 
charged to private patients for hospitalization were now in excess of the 
actual costs of their care, and that this excess was applied to the loss 


. Continued on page 62. 
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A Survey of Crippled Children 


BY 


Dr. J. L. BIGGAR 


or more beds for children. 


of 2,661. 


could not be included. 


seven groups :— 


come fourth and the remaining classes are minimal. 


may have been in and out of the hospital. 


as follows:— 
14 


Condition Cases 
Anterior Poliomyelitis..................... 219 
BI 5. 0 di iccki-a kde O00 a doa a 51 
x aaah ia i cas Seca Saad So lead el 46 
Tuberculosis of Bones and Joints............ 236 
Deformity of Bones and Joints.............. 110 
I i Ea i heal ha 75 
Other Orthopedic Conditions............... 146 

883 




































Presented at the Second Conference of the National Committee 
on Work for Crippled Children in Canada. 


In order to obtain some facts about the crippled children under 
treatment at one time in hospitals throughout Canada a questionnaire 
was sent to sixty-four special and general hospitals and to nine sanatoria. 
With one or two exceptions only those hospitals were chosen which were 
shown in the Directory of Hospitals, prepared by the Department of 
Hospital Service of the Canadian Medical Association, as having ten 


The seventy-three institutions circularized have accommodation 
for 3,110 children. Replies were received from 55 with a bed capacity 


In all, 1,691 patients were reported upon. Of these 883 were defi- 
nitely stated to be In-patients. Some of the remainder were also In- 
patients but the reports from a few of the hospitals did not distinguish 
between In and Out-patients so that the In-patients in these hospitals 


The following summary shows the 883 In-patients sub-divided into 


Percentage 


It will be observed that tuberculosis of bones and joints is the 
greatest single cause of hospitalization among these patients. 
closely followed by poliomyelitis and these outdistance the omnibus 


category “Other Orthopedic Conditions” by almost 10%. Deformities 


While the table shows that more than 50% of all the crippled children 
in the reporting hospitals were suffering from anterior poliomyelitis or 
tuberculosis of bones and joints, it must not be forgotten that these 
conditions require much more prolonged treatment than many of the 
other causes of crippling and that, therefore, any survey is likely to show 
these two diseases in preponderating numbers. During the period of 
treatment they require, a dozen cases of such conditions as club foot 


The whole number of children reported upon may be classified 





It is 


Condition Cases Percentage 
Anterior Poliomyelitis..................... 435 25.7 
IN bi ib dh a on weal eerie 74 4.4 
i ats ta ae oi Lei al 253 15.0 
Tuberculosis of Bones and Joints............ 381 22.5 
Deformities of Bones and Joints............. 135 8.0 
I ait i igen el a ky ga Siaka 87 5.1 
Other Orthopedic Conditions............... 326 19.3 
1,691 100 


In this statement the ratios are slightly different from those shown 
in the first one. The first place is taken by poliomyelitis, the cases of 
which are slightly more numerous than those with tuberculosis. A 
marked increase will be noted in the percentage of patients under treat- 
ment for club foot; and the ratio of cases classified as “‘other orthopedic 


conditions” has also been raised. 
An analysis by Provinces of the whole number of cases is as follows: 


























Anterior Tubercular| Deformity Other 

: Oth Club i 

PROVINCE | Pole, | paralysis | Foot | Bopenana | Panesand| soyelitis |Cowsiicns} Cases 

as 

BiG@awces Lt 8 4 24 13 9 7 82 
(20.7) (9.8) (4.9) | (29.8) | (15.6) | (11.1) (8.6) 

ALTA 42 6 3 14 9 8 8 90 
(46.7) (6.7) (3.8) | (15.5) | (10.0) (8.9) (8.9) 

SASK..... 4 1 10 * 33 ‘a 3 8 66 
€ 6.2) (1.5) |} (15.1) | (60.0) | (10.6) | ( 4.5) | (12.2) 

MAN.... 59 12 6 9 26 8 8 128 
(46.1) (9.3) | ( 4.7) | ( 7.0) | (20.3) | ( 6.3) | ( 6.3) 

Gi ivi ces 48 8 10 81 24 31 51 253 
(19.7) | ( 8.1) | (8.9) | (82.0) | ( 9.8) | (12.1) | (20.0) 

QUE.... 238 28 199 192 34 26 210 927 
(25.5) | ( 8.1) | (21.4) | (20.7) | ( 8.6) | ( 2.9) (22.7) 

EL: See 0 0 0 12 0 2 0 14 

we as me (85.7) e (14.3) 3 

Ieee ks 4 0 3 7 3 1 18 
(22.2) ea (16.6) | (88.8) | (16.6) ( 5.5) 

rodeos eas 23 11 18 9 19 0 33 113 

(20.3) | ( 9.7) | (16.0) | ( 8.0) | (16.8) as (29.2 

TOTALS.| 435 74 253 381 135 87 326 1,691 

(25.7) | ( 4.4) | (15.0) | (22.5) | ( 8.0) | (5.1) | (19.3) 








Though in some instances the number of cases reported upon is too 
small for any conclusions to be drawn, attention is directed to the re- 
markably low percentage of patients with poliomyelitis in Saskatchewan, 
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which escaped the recent epidemic. The severity of the epidemic in 
Alberta and Manitoba is indicated by the high percentage of patients 
under treatment for this condition. 

An attempt was made to place in the same grouping the orthopedic 
patients treated in the Hospital for Sick Children, Toronto, during 1929. 
The figures are as follows:— 


Condition Cases Percentage 
Anterior Poliomyelitis...................... 99 19.6 
I oa xpath gan kage oes Mae ee 39 7.5 
ka ea tt kat de aig ue 81 16.0 
Tuberculosis of Bones and Joints............ 33 6.7 
Deformities of Bones and Joints.:........... 188 26.5 
ahd aa ie ela dat ins 83 16.4 
Other Orthopedic Conditions............... 37 7.3 

505 100.0 


This table probably gives a more accurate picture of the relative 
incidence of the various conditions under review. It will be noted that 
tuberculosis is responsible for only one-third as many cases as polio- 
myelitis, and that deformity of bones and joints is the cause of hospital- 
izing as many children as tuberculosis and poliomyelitis combined. 
Ninety-six of the patients listed under this heading were suffering from 
congenital dislocation of the hip. 

While the investigation is far from complete and provides only a 
bird’s eye view of one aspect of the Crippled Children problem, it may 
perhaps serve to stimulate further study of a matter of profound impor- 
tance. 





FAMILY SOCIAL WORK. 


“Just what you’ve wanted!”” Here is the report of the family social 
work committee of the Blue Ridge Institute, 1930, released January 26, 
1931. It is a terse six page multigraphed document that in its con- 
ciseness condenses much that the average worker has hitherto been 
forced to extract wearily from volumes and monographs. 

It is a short bulletin for the evaluation of the effectiveness of a 
family agency,—two additional pages give a specific example of a method 
of appraisal—but it is prefaced by a remarkably brief yet, withal, most 
comprehensive definition of family social work, and the types of service 
within that field. The distinction it draws between “family case work’ 
and “‘family social work” is a whole treatise in two sentences. ‘Like all 
forms of social case work, its (family case work) essence is the indivi- 
dualised treatment of human needs and potentialities, and it ceases to 
exist as case work when it becomes so diluted as to make real individual- 
ization impossible’. ‘The broader aspect of family social work. ..is not 
the peculiar function of any one agency. The community environment 
of family life is equally the concern of all family social agencies; but 
without attention thereto no such agency can adequately discharge its 
primary case work function.” 

It bids fare to become an interim “shorter catechism” for the 
agency that values self-examination, and as such is commended to all 
who might benefit thereby.! 
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Registry of Crippled Children 
Dr. J. L. BIGGAR. 


In attempting to ascertain what type of a compilation might be 
made of all known cases of crippled children under treatment or obser- 
vation, or known to be in need of treatment, I communicated with the 
Deputy Ministers of Health of the Provinces, with the officers of the 
Red Cross Society and with a number of Orthopedic Hospitals. From 
all of these replies were received to the effect that no data on these points 
were available. 


Certain of my correspondents referred to surveys which had been 
made in the past. Dr. Young of British Columbia informed me that 
six years ago a computation had been made from the hospital records. 
These showed some 400 cases. Dr. Middleton of Saskatchewan gave 
me a copy of a report which had been prepared in 1922. This report 
showed 287 cases. From the other provinces the reply was that no 
dependable information was available. 

Similar answers were received from the other agencies I had con- 
sulted but Mr. Hopper of the Ontario Society for Crippled Children was 
kind enough to supply me with a report which he had compiled of infor- 
mation secured through Service Clubs in towns and cities in Ontario. 
These reports cover 34 municipalities with a total population of approxi- 
mately three-quarters of a million people and showed a ratio of approxi- 
mately one crippled child per thousand of population. 


A survey made a few years ago in Nova Scotia indicated that each 
year approximately nine individuals per thousand of the population 
suffer from some crippling injury or disease and that about one-third of 
these, or three per thousand, are children. The Red Cross Commis- 
sioner in Saskatchewan wrote me that their records showed about 200 
cases a year. From this and other information it might be estimated 
that an approximate ratio would be about three crippled children to 
every thousand of the whole population. 

Surveys in the United States run from 3.6 to 1.4 per thousand of the 
population. 


Assuming 2.5 crippled children to every thousand of our population, 
we would have in Canada some 25,000 such cases. This number would, 
however, include those children who had received the maximum of treat- 
ment and though still crippled were in many instances fairly well able 
to carry on a normal life. 

I presume from the point of view of this Conference the facts which 
seem to be most important are (1) the number of cases requiring treat- 
ment and the accommodation for such cases; (2) the number so disabled 
as to require special after-attention in the way of vocational and other 
specific training and (3) the possibility of organizing some form of place- 
ment for these. 

In any consideration of this problem attention must be directed to 
two or three of its features which are occasionally overlooked. 

The first of these is that there is no unanimity about the definition 
of a Crippled Child. Some authorities are convinced that a defective 
heart is just as much a cause of “crippling” as paralysis of the muscles 
of a leg, and argue that children “crippled” by conditions of this kind 
should be included in any survey worth the name. One meets too with 
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such diseases as chronic arthritis, osteomalacia, fragilitas ostium, and 
so on, which produce quite definite disabilities but are not ordinarily 
thought of as crippling. 


The second point is the fact that when a report upon any group of 
children is made by qualified people many more defective individuals 
are recorded than when such reports are prepared by laymen. School 
physicians and nurses will, quite correctly, list slight scoliosis and hammer 
toes as orthopedic defects. These deformities, however, may not be at 
all crippling. When reports are made by lay people such conditions as 
early tuberculosis of the bones and joints may be completely overlooked 
even though extensive crippling will shortly ensue. For this reason, 
among others, marked variations in reports must be expected. 


Again, if an attempt were made to obtain figures by a general census, 
it would be very difficult to secure much more than the number of what 
might be called obviously crippled children, perhaps with some infor- 
mation about the part affected and whether or not treatment had been 
received, was being provided, or had not been undertaken. Much 
confusion would, however, appear to be inevitable owing to the lack of 
knowledge both of the parents or guardians and of the census-takers. 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND THE PUBLIC AUTHORITIES. 


Almost daily evidence accumulates of the degree to which those 
responsible for the direction of public affairs, are coming to realize the 
significance to the community life, of the standards of its social services. 
One of the most interesting of these indications is found in the 1930 
resolutions of the Union of Municipalities in the province of Quebec. 
Rubbing shoulders with the usual resolutions re municipal law, assess- 
ment procedure, etc., the following interesting series of resolutions occurs; 

1. The first motion adopted was that the union fully approved the 
institution of centres called “baby clinics’ and in the same motion 
also recommended the municipal authorities to take all necessary 
steps for their proper administration. 

2. Whereas it is the unanimous desire of this convention to do all in 
its power to reduce infantile mortality; whereas it has been estab- 
lished that anti-diphtheria innoculations will considerably, 
reduce the death rate in infancy and childhood, it is therefore 
recommended to the various cities, towns and municipalities to 
promote immunization against diphtheria. 


3. That the Government of the province of Quebec be asked: firstly, 
to give a clear definition of the word “domicile” so as to clarify 
the Public Charities Act; secondly, to establish some system of 
control by virtue of which municipal authorities will be in a 
position to keep a record of all people establishing themselves 
within the limits of their respective municipalities; and thirdly 
to legislate a simple and inexpensive procedure by which munici- 
pal authorities can prevent indigents from acquiring the right of 
domicile in their municipalities so as to prevent the eventuality 
of falling heir to the obligation of looking after these indigents. 
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Report on Placement of Crippled Children 
BY 


CHARLOTTE WHITTON 


Presented at the Second Conference of the National Committee 
on Work for Crippled Children in Canada. 


The assistance of the Dominion Department of Labour was sought 
in reference to information in regard to the training and placement of 
crippled juveniles. They reported that while there was a large number 
of publications dealing with the rehabilitation and placement of adults 
disabled in one way and another and particularly disabled soldiers’ cases, 
little attention had been given to the problem of crippled children. What 
had been done had been largely on the initiative of voluntary agencies. 


Two studies stand out as reference works in this field. 


First, Marion Hathway’s study, “The Young Cripple and His Job”. 
This describes the arrangements in the city of Chicago for assisting 
young cripples in finding employment. In Chicago this work is central- 
ized under the educational authorities, which maintain a vocational 
guidance bureau in collaboration with the special department for crippled 
children. This Bureau advises and places crippled children who have 
been trained in the ordinary schools. In the State of Illinois, the State 
Board for Vocational Education has a special division on rehabilitation 
which handles the training and placement of crippled children, which 
works in close co-operation with the State Employment Service. 


In New York, on the other hand, the work is more closely linked 
up to the Employment Services which maintain a vocational service for 
juveniles and deal in this division with handicapped juveniles. The 
Russell Sage Foundation has published a book, “Securing Employment 
for the Handicapped” by Mary La Dame, which is the best reference 
on this system. 

These two services are typical ones in the United States. 


Information was also sought as to the work in Great Britain. The 
Advisory Committee for Juvenile Employment in conjunction with the 
British Ministry of Labour undertakes certain activities on behalf of 
physically and mentally defective children. Generally and especially 
in London, “The After Care Association for Blind, Deaf, and Crippled 
Children” is recognized as the agent of the Ministry of Labour, in this 
field. This Association is a voluntary agency which receives a definite 
annual grant from the Ministry of Labour and is subject to its inspection. 
Its work is restricted almost entirely to London, where it retains a staff 
of six workers working in close co-operation with the London County 
Council special schools. These workers are described as “work seekers’, 
and they work with special officers attached to some of the schools but 
rely on voluntary workers of whom over 150 work under their direction. 
The voluntary workers keep in touch with the handicapped juveniles. 
All contacts with employers are handled by the paid staff. 

In addition to the public grant, part of the revenue of the Associa- 
tion is derived from voluntary funds and this money is used for the 
purchase of tools or for special training, for the payment of premiums in 
the placement of apprentices, carfare, and assistance with hot lunches 
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etc., in the cases of children from poor families and for similar items 
which cannot be met by the child’s own family. 


Outside of the City of London similar work is carried on by the 
Advisory Committee for Juvenile Employment, which follows the same 
system of carrying on supervised services through the membership of a 
large corps of voluntary workers. 


The annual report of the After Care Association for Blind, Deaf 
and Crippled Children and the annual report of the British Ministry of 
Labour describe these systems in detail. 


In Canada, apart from the work which is done by the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind there is very little work in the placement 
of crippled or handicapped children. The Protestant Employment 
Committee of the Montreal Council of Social Agencies has a placement 
division for handicapped adults and children, but otherwise there is no 
organized service, to the knowledge of your secretary. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE HANDICAPPED CHILD 


The following reference bibliography on this aspect of the problem was 
prepared by the secretary. 


Author Title Pages Date 
Abt, H. E. The care, cure ana educa- 222 The International 1924 
tion of the crippled child. Society for Crippled 
Complete bibliography Children, Elyria, 
and airectory Ohio. 
Allen, F. J. Opportunities for the 112 The Red Cross Insti- 1919 
employment of handi- tute for Crippled 
capped men in the shoe and Disabled Men, 
industry. Bibliography. 311 4th Ave., N.Y.C. 
Eaves, Lucile Gainful employment for 32 Boston Council of 1921 
handicapped women. Social Agencies, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
Hall, J. S. Bedside and wheelchair 43 The Red Cross Insti- 1919 
occupations. tute for Crippled 
and Disabled Men, 
311 4th Ave., N.Y.C. 
Hathway, Marion The young cripple and 130 University of Chicago 192 
his job Press, Chicago, IIl. 
Howett, H. H. Progress in the education 20 International 1930 
of crippled children. Society for Crippled 
Children, Elyria, Ohio. 
Jenkins, F. W. Employment for the 4 Russell Sage Founda- 1927 
hanaicapped (Supplemen- tion Library, 
tary list) Bulletin, 130 E. 22nd St., 
August, 1927. New York, N.Y. 
LaDame, Mary Securing employment 133 Welfare Council 1927 
for the handicapped: of New York City, 
a study of placement 151 5th Ave., 
agencies for this New. 
group in New York City. 
Marsh, J. F. The practice of placing 85 International Assoc- 1926 
handicapped men (paper iation of Public 
read, Proceedings of Employment Services. 
14th Annual Meeting, 
Montreal, Sept. 16-18, 1926) 
Sullivan, O. M., Disabled persons: their 610 The Century Co., 1926 
and Snortum, education and rehabili- New York, N.Y. 
K. O. tation (Century Vocational 


Series). 
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Watson, Frederick 


Compiled by the 
Public Affairs 
Information 
Service 


Civilization and the 
Cripple, Bibliography 


120 John Bale, Sons & 
Danielsson, Ltd., 
83-91 Great Tichfield 
St., London W. 1, 


England. 


International Society 
for Crippled 
Children, Inc., 
Elyria, Ohio. 


1930 


Resolutions adopted by 7 
the First World Conference 

on the Problem of 

the Cripple held at 

Geneva, Switzerland, 

August, 1929. 


Resolutions adopted at the 11 
Ninth Annual Convention of 
the International Society 

for Crippled Children, Inc. 
Toronto, March 19, 1930. 


Directory 


1929 


International Society 1930 
for Crippled Children 


Inc., Elyria, Ohio. 


32 International Society 1930 
for Crippled Children 
Inc., Elyria, Ohio. 
Yours, Daddy Allen, a 7 
brief review of the work of 
the International Society 
for Crippled Children, Inc. 
Education and occupations 
of cripples, juvenile and 
adult; a survey of all the 
cripplesof Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1916. 


The Civilian Vocational 21 
Rehabilitation Program in 
Minnesota (Civilian Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation 

Series, Monograph, No. 1). 
A series of pamphlets, the 
Opportunity Monographs, 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
Series, each describing one 

of the many occupations in 
which the Federal Board of 
Education gives a training 
course for returned men. A 
list of occupations is con- 
tained in No. 5. 

A complete list of available 
publications relating to the 
work of other services of the 
Federal Board for Vocational 
Education may be obtained on 
request. 


Vocational guidance in 56 
rehabilitation service; 

a manual of procedure for 
counseling and advising 
physically handicapped 

persons and assisting them 

in adjusting or re-adjust- 

ing themselves to voca- 

tional life. 


1930 


227 The Red Cross Insti- 
tute for Crippled and 
Disabled Men, 


311 4th Ave., N.Y.C. 


1918 


Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, 
Washington, D.C. 


1925 


1918 


1919 


Rehabilitation of the 
crippled and disabled; 
selected list of references 
showing work done by the 
States and Federal 
Government. 
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2 The H. H. Wilson Co. 
958 University Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 


1920 





The vocational rehabilita- 
tion of persons disabled in 
industry or otherwise. 
Civilian Rehabilitation 
Bulletin No. 2. Contains 
list of suitable occupations. 


Department of 
Education, Montgomery, 
Alabama. 


SUITABLE OCCUPATIONS FOR HANDICAPPED WORKERS 
(Listings extracted from various studies on the subject) 





Office Work: 


Bookkeeping 
Stenography 
Stenotyping 

Switchboard. 


Industrial Processes: 
Linotype operating 


Press feeding and type-setting 


Printing 
Photo engraving 
Chocolate dipping. 


Skilled Trades: 


Auto mechanics 
Typewriter mechanics 
Carpentry 


Specialized Occupations: 


Mechanical drawing. 
Commercial art. 
Dressmaking. 

Millinery. 

Embroidery and light sewing. 
Radio operator. 

Elevator operator. 
Commercial telegraphy. 
Librarian. 

Assembling, packing, sorting 
and similar processes. 





Personal Service: 


Hotels, institutions, restaurants, 
(Clerks, supervisors, etc). 
Chauffeurs, drivers, stable hands. 
Domestic and personal service 


Generalized: 

Music—Teaching, salesmanship of music, 
musical instruments, etc. 

Selling, canvassing, collecting. 


Operating news-stands and hospital 


supply booths. 
Insurance underwriters 
Stamp vending 
Messenger 
Building maintenance. 


Shoes for Growing Girls 
STRENGTH and BEAUTY of FEET 


can only be maintained when they are 
functioning normally. 


We have been specialistsin foot protection and 
correction for men and women for 16 years, and 
now we have added Shoes for Growing Girls. 


Sizes 13 to 7. Widths A to E. 
We invite you to call in, or write to us. 


Tune in—Mr. Taplin will talk to you over CFRB 
each Monday evening, at 7.15. 


Natural Tread Shoe Distributing Co. 


18 Bloor St. West TORONTO 
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Child Protection in Four Great Cities 


Here before us lie the annual reports of the outstanding Child Protec- 
tion services of four great Canadian cities,—the Children’s Aid Societies 
of the City of Toronto, of Winnipeg, and of Hamilton, and the Children’s 
Bureau and Society for Protection of Women and Children of Montreal. 
Vancouver’s splendid Society reports at the end of February, and this 
year’s statement is not available as the bulletin goes to press. 


It is thirty-eight years since the Toronto Children’s Aid Society 
became the first incorporated Children’s Aid Society in Canada, under 
the ‘‘new” Ontario Children’s Protection Act of 1893. Within a little 
more than a year the Hamilton Society was incorporated under the same 
legislation (1896) and two years later (1898), the Winnipeg Society was 
incorporated under Manitoba’s Children’s Act (1896) becoming the 
first, and for some time the only child protection agency from Ontario 
to the Pacific Coast. The Montreal Children’s Bureau is an infant 
compared with these agencies, being founded in 1920 only but as com- 
pensation the Society for the Protection of Women and Children flaunts 
its fiftieth annual report in the record of its work for 1930. The 
Montreal agencies, of course, are operating without the tremendous 
support and reinforcement of the Child Protection legislation of the 
other provinces and this is inevitably reflected in the volume of their 
work, the quality of which, however, rises superbly above such limita- 
tions. 

The reports of the army of weary and endangered children whom 
these agencies have served in recent months make dispiriting but albeit 
inspiring reading. There is sorrow that young life that should be 
joyous and bright as the sunniest of morns should be subject to so many 
and such great sufferings and cruelty. But there is joy and courage ‘in 
the thought that men and women are found, zealous and charitable 
enough to give of their time, and life, and effort to afford the means of 
protection to this pitiable, anxious-eyed throng, for so many of whom 
life has held so much of disaster, so little of the happiness of youth. 


The Toronto Society reports that its work involved the granting of 
some service of protection to 2,666 children, within the year. The 
Winnipeg Society extended its efforts to 2,553 children. The Hamilton 
Society’s aid has touched 1,990 children, in their year just closed. The 
Montreal Children’s Bureau cared for 637 children in 1930. The Society 
for the Protection of Women and Children had a load of 1,017 cases,— 
largely families—during the year, in the great number of which child 
life called out for care and protection. Were the Vancouver Society’s 
report available it would add at least another 800 children to the pathetic 
group that these statistics visualize. A total group of nearly 9,000 
children, in five of our greatest cities, dependent wholly upon our 
organized child welfare services for care and protection against the 
thrusts and dangers of our social life, often against the cruelty and neglect 
of those to whom they should naturally look for love, guidance and 
development. Nine thousand children, whose destinies lie in the hands 
of the organized protective services, and whose lives will be conditioned 
by the quality of the care that those agencies give. Nine thousand 
children, potential citizens worthy the life of this young country, or 
destined to add to its burden of social inefficiency and loss, exactly in 
the degree to which society succeeds or fails in its duty to them. Shall 
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our child protection services be so organized as to lift or to deepen the 
shadow already cast over these lives? The answer to that question 
rests, entirely, within the intelligence and power of each Canadian 
community to-day. 


MONTREAL 


In Montreal, the problems of child protection require an entirely 
different approach from the procedure in other provinces, in that the 
child protection legislation common to the English speaking provinces 
does not exist in Quebec. Therefore the agency that, like the Montreal 
Children’s Bureau, handles the placement and care of children removed 
from their own homes, does not enjoy, as in these other provinces powers 
of legal apprehension, protection, and commitment. In fact there does 
not exist in Quebec any provision for the transfer of guardianship com- 
parable to the systems in force in these other provinces. Consequently, 
the child placing agency must work without the invaluable support of 
the wide legal powers and recognition enjoyed by a Children’s Aid 
Society, and is dependent for such protective action as may be necessary 
or possible upon the co-operation of the Quebec Society for the Protec- 
tion of Women and Children. The Bureau acts as the admitting and 
placing agency for five affiliated institutions, and co-operates in the 
child care needs of the Family Welfare Association, Women’s Directory, 
and above mentioned Society. The Bureau took occasion in its 1931 
report to outline the principles along which its work is carried out. 
Outlining the place of the Bureau in co-operative social work in Mont- 
real the report states: 

“Social planning suggests activity on the part of groups and striving 
for effectiveness in action. This must be based on well defined prin- 
ciples and mutual agreements, which will provide for a well rounded- 
out plan of co-operation which will be an effective instrument in the 
community we serve. The old saying, “‘unity is strength’, is nowhere 
more effective than in social work in its broadest sense and is the 
keynote of worthwhile effort. 

The first principle is ‘Preservation of the home’’, and has world- 
wide acceptance. 

There are, however, many cases in which no plan can be worked 
-_ to preserve the home and it becomes necessary to provide some other 

ome. 

The second principle is that in all such cases children normal in 
body and mind, not requiring special training, should be cared for in 
family homes wherever practicable. Therefore the carefully selected 
foster home is for the normal child the best substitute for its natural 
home. It is also recognized that at certain periods of a child’s life and 
for certain types of cases foster institutional care is often desirable 
and for the best interests of the child. The Children’s Bureau, with 
its affiliated institutions, can offer both these types of care for children. 

The Children’s Bureau work falls naturally into two groups; that 
class of children needing long time placement, whose homes have been 
broken up for various disrupting causes, and the planning of whose 
future becomes the responsibility of the child placing agency. The 
second class of child is one needing temporary care, arising from sick- 
ness of parents or some maladjustment in the home, which may event- 
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ually be overcome, enabling the child to return to the home. In such 
cases the Family Welfare Association or other Agencies may ask the 
Children’s Bureau to care for such children for a period of time, the 
family or referring agency, continuing to hold themselves responsible 
for the working out of the return of the child to the family group when 
the emergency is past. 

Agreements covering the question of residence, type of case 
accepted, payments, responsibility for planning for the future, keeping in 
mind the principle of the preservation of the home, have been worked 
out with the Family Welfare Association, the Society for the Protection 
of Women and Children, and the Women’s Directory. Joint confer- 
ences are held preceding placement to discuss the individual problems 
and the needs of the clients under discussion and a well defined, agreed 
upon plan for the future, assuring the carrying out of the principles 
that have been subscribed to by all concerned. This makes for an 
intelligent dovetailing of effort for the best interests of the families and 
the children.” 


Hospitals and Children’s Bureau Co-operate. 


“Several children have been referred for care during the past year 
from many other agencies in the community, and all the hospitals 
have applied for the temporary care of children whose mothers have 
been admitted to hospital for confinements and operations, when no 
other arrangements can be made in the absence of the mother.” 


Preventive Tuberculosis Work. 


‘“‘In the absence of preventorium care for tuberculous children in the 
District of Montreal, the following figures reveal a very definite piece 
of health work which is being accomplished through the agency of the 
Children’s Bureau. Of 222 children under care in foster homes on 
December 1, 1930, 90 had contacted T.B. parents or were themselves 
incipient or suspect cases at the time of acceptance, of which number 
17 were new cases in 1930. 

With very few exceptions this condition has been entirely overcome 
with good foster home care and the community owes a debt of grati- 
tude for the devotion and care given to such children by our foster 
parents, under the supervision of our nurse and doctor.” 


Care of Convalescent Babies. 


“Owing to the lack of convalescent care for babies in Montreal a 
recent agreement has been arranged between the Montreal General 
Hospital and the Children’s Bureau to give convalescent care in foster 
homes to indigent sick babies under two years of age, ready for dis- 
charge from the hospital but in need of further care for a short period. 
be is another piece of health work which we are proud to be entrusted 
with.” 

Unemployment. 


“The unemployment situation is reflecting itself in lessened contri- 
butions from parents and relatives who in some cases have been contri- 
buting partial support for children under care, but who can no longer 
do so, being themselves unemployed or in financial straits from curtailed 
incomes. The consequences of unemployment for long periods in 
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homes reflects itself in sickness, disease and broken morale among 
parents, disrupting forces which lead to broken homes, resulting in 
increased applications for the care of dependent children and increased 
proportion of public funds to meet the need.” 


Statistical Report for 1930. 


“The total number of children under care in foster homes and 
affiliated institutions during 1930 was 580, in comparison with 512 in 
1929, an increase of 68 children in 1930. 

The Day Nursery shows that 224 children were given care in 1930, 
a decrease of 16 children from the previous year. The total number of 
children under care in foster homes, institutions and Day Nursery 
was 804, a total increase of 52 children. 

There were 354 children cared for in foster homes, of which 
number 267 are for long time care and 87 for temporary care, which 
represents 77,076 days’ care given during the year, an increase of 68 
children and 11,207 days’ care over the year 1929. 

To house these children in foster homes 182 have been used during 
the year. 189 new applications to board children were received and of 
this number only 61 were selected as meeting the standards of the 
Bureau. On the last day of December 1930 there were: 


156 children in 98 Boarding Homes. 


14 14 Adoption Homes. 
20 " ‘* 20 Wage Homes. 
5 oi . 5 Opportunity Homes. 
4 = rm 4 Free Homes. 
18 ‘* 12 Own Homes, under supervision. 
217 153 
Adoptions. 


“14 children have been placed in adoption homes during 1930 on 
probation under supervision, and 9 adoptions have been completed 
from the previous year’s placement of that number, thus enabling these 
children to enjoy normal, family life and security as far as it is possible 
to arrange such matters in ever changing conditions.” 


Discharges. 


“158 children were discharged to their parents or became self- 
supporting and were discharged from supervision during 1930, or 27.1% 
of children under care in foster homes and institutions, in comparison 
with 28.3% in 1929. 

One item of unrecorded work that stands out in the Investigation 
Department, is significant. Of the 154 new applications for placement 
in 1930, 52 applications involving 67 children, or the equivalent of one 
affiliated institution, were not accepted for placement, and other 
arrangements for their care were made without accepting the responsi- 
bility of care under the Children’s Bureau. This emphasizes the neces- 
sity for thorough investigation, which can often succeed in making 
adjustments which avoids the necessity of breaking up a child’s home.” 
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Surely the Children’s Bureau record is a remarkable one, especially 
in a year of depression,—this reduction by careful admission work of 
the equivalent of a whole institution in children admitted to care—67; 
re-establishment in the community life of 158 children—an “easing off” 
of a population equal to two institutions; and 354 children cared for in 
foster homes, working against handicaps that would dismay many 
of the best equipped agencies in other provinces, the Children’s Bureau 
has certainly recorded an enviable year’s achievement. 


TORONTO 


Director—Mr. Robert E. Mills, M.A. 


The report of the Toronto Society gives unmistakable evidence 
of the economic stress from which the country is suffering. ‘When at 
last there seemed some prospect for a little slackening of the pace” says 
the director’s report “a group of new factors has intervened to produce 
the opposite effect. Both the number of children coming into care and 
the number remaining a charge upon the funds show almost unprece- 
dented increases. 

About 90 per cent of the Society’s expenditure is for the maintenance 
of children in its care. Therefore an increase in the number of children 
in care involves an almost proportionate increase in the total of funds 
required by the Society, and is a matter of grave concern to those respon- 
sible for finding the wherewithal to finance the work. 

The number of these children requiring support by the Society 
depends upon two factors: the number of admissions to paid for care 
and the number of discharges therefrom. Both have contributed to 
increase the Society’s budget. 

No less than 481 children were admitted to the care of the Society, 
which was 70 more than during the previous year. To fully understand 
the causes of this increase it is necessary to bear in mind that children 
come into the Society’s care in two ways. Some children are taken 
from their parents because of cruelty or neglect and are committed to 
the Society’s guardianship by the court as wards. Such children 
become a charge upon municipal funds and swell the city’s account. 
Other children, in considerably greater numbers, come into the care 
of the Society, only because their parents are unable to give them the 
care they require. These are not neglected children. There is no 
thought of depriving their parents of their guardianship as they are 
often highly estimable people, and the children are not made wards of 
the Society. These non-wards are a charge upon charitable funds 
from private sources (chiefly through the Federation for Community 
Service) excepting as they are paid for in part or whole by parents or 
other interested parties. Of the 481 children who came into care last 
year 179 were committed as wards and 302 were admitted as non- 
wards. Both figures were in excess of those of previous years. 


Changing Attitudes. 


Some causes affect both types of admission. Those general ones, 
concerned with the higher community standards of what a child is 
entitled to and the growing appreciation of the ability of the Society 
to give more and more adequate and varied services, have continued 
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to exert pressure for more admissions both in the child protection and 
child caring fields. This is well illustrated in the case of neglected 
children who are mentally defective. Not long ago the practice of the 
Society was to avoid action in such cases as there was little to be gained 
by the child being admitted because neither the free home nor the 
Shelter was suitable for his care. Now, however, by the development 
of a boarding out system of care with careful supervision and psycholo- 
gical direction, the Society is able to give real service in such cases, 
and at the same time public opinion, and the opinion of the other social 
agencies, will no longer tolerate such conditions of neglect being ignored. 

These changing standards have affected admissions progressively 
for several years, but the new factor that has boosted both types of 
admission in the past year is the acute economic depression with its 
accompaniment of unemployment, underemployment, low wages, 
and the like. 


Unemployment. 


The demoralizing effects of prolonged unemployment can hardly 
be estimated. Many families deteriorate morally as well as physi- 
cally in times of idleness, hardship and insecurity. Thus child neglect 
and ill treatment grows and a corresponding increase in child commit- 
ments follows. 


The impoverishing effect of unemployment is obvious. While it 
is accepted policy that children are not cared for away from their own 
homes because of poverty alone, yet destitution, when added to some 
other serious problems, may be all that is needed to tip the scale against 
the home. Also the impoverishment of the family work agencies 
themselves has some effect upon the need for admissions of children 
to care. Certainly there are cases in which admission could be avoided 
if the family organizations had sufficient funds wherewith to bolster 
up the home. With the huge number of relief cases on their hands, 
they have small possibility of paying housekeepers, adequately sub- 
sidising families, or even of giving the close and continuous case work 
and supervision that in some instances is necessary to insure reasonable 
safety for the children. The inevitable result is in increase of admis- 
sions.” . 


- Temporary Wardship. 


But even so, Mr. Mills points out that the increase in the Toronto 
Society’s admissions has been entirely in ward cases, a fact which he 
attributes in large part to a tendency towards a changed attitude on 
the part of the Court arising out of changes made in recent years in the 
Children’s Protection Act of Ontario, in the institution of temporary 
guardianship. It will be remembered that this innovation, was viewed 
with suspicion by some of the Social agencies, at the time, and with 
positive misgiving by others. It has led to quite obvious developments, 
Mr. Mills claims. 

‘‘When the only possible commitment made the child a permanent 
ward, court action was viewed with the greatest seriousness and was 
urged only as the very last resort. However, since the creation of the 
temporary wardship, social agencies and the Court itself have come to 
feel that commitment is not necessarily so permanent and irrevocable a 
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measure, and the tendency is to resort to it in situations less extreme 
than formerly would have been necessary to justify such action. This 
tendency has been accentuated also by the realization of the possibili- 
ties in the new “misfortune or infirmity” section of the statutory defini- 
tion of neglect. The fact is that while permanent commitments 
increased 42 per cent last year, temporary commitments increased 100 
percent. It is probable that some of the cases now cared for as “‘tempo- 
rary wards” formerly would have been given only non-ward care.” 

Mr. Mills further analyses the other factor “sending up” the main- 
tenance burden of the Society, viz., the number of children made 
“‘wards’” who can be shortly provided for, by other than “pay” care, 
and those who must remain a charge indefinitely and so add greatly 
to accumulated costs. Therefore it is necessary, says Mr. Mills, to 
analyse commitments from the point of view of whether the child can 
be “moved on” to free home or adoption placement. Otherwise these 
children must be maintained until 16 years of age at least, or until 
the temporary wardship expires. Immediately, this innovation of 
temporary wardship comes in again. Of 179 commitments in the year, 
no less than 108 were temporary and as such were not available for 
either adoption or permanent placement. 


“By definition, the ‘“‘temporary”’ wards at least might be expected 
to pass out of the picture in about a year’s time, “Mr. Mills reports, 
“but the fact is that they add to the accumulated total even more than 
the permanent wards. Many children are made only temporary wards 
whom we believe there is hardly a possibility of ever rejoining their 
families. Experience of the past four years shows that very few tempo- 
rary commitments are really temporary in effect. While the type of 
commitment precludes adoption, as a rule the child remains a ward 
as long as if the commitment had been permanent in the beginning. It 
follows then that the increase noted in temporary commitments must 
make a more than proportionate increase in our “‘pay care” for some 
years to come.” 


Unplaceable Group. 

Carrying his analysis further, Mr. Mills reports that of the 71 
permanent wards, legally available for free home or adoption place- 
ment, ‘‘41 are believed to be quite unsuitable for free placement because 
of a variety of impediments. Eighteen of these were quite markedly 
mentally defective, having intelligence quotients of 75 or less, and nine 
were plain unattractive children with not better than borderline or 
dull normal intelligence. This means that 38 per cent of the children 
otherwise placeable in free homes are practically disqualified because of 
low intelligence. Five children were pronounced behaviour problems, 
four were in very poor physical condition, two were of mixed race, one 
was Chinese, one was a cripple, and one was totally blind. For only 
thirty children was there a reasonable probability of free home place- 
ment, and eighteen of these have already been placed. If last year’s 
commitments can be considered a fair sample, it is clear that the “turn 
over” of ward children such as we are getting must be very slow indeed 
as the bulk of them will of necessity continue with us, adding to our 
accumulation of charges for years to come. 

The question naturally arises as to how it happens that so large a 
proportion of ward children have peculiarities that would class them 
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among the so called “unplaceables’’. Apart entirely from the facts of 
heredity and early environment which are against them, there is an 
explanation that accounts in great measure for the situation. About 
24 per cent of the children committed last year came from the Infants’ 
Home. Whether wisely or not, the practice has grown up of adopting 
out the children from that institution directly under the Adoption Act 
where possible, and making wards those for whom there is little or no 
prospect of adoption. Until the provincial authority makes more 
adequate provision for the care of the permanently defective, it would 
therefore seem inevitable that this heavy burden must continue to 
accumulate as the financial responsibility of the private agency and the 
municipal authority.” 

In spite of these difficulties 108 free home placements of wards 
were made during the year, and 91 non-ward children were placed for 
direct adoption under the Adoption Act (Infants’ Home cases). 

The economic depression has also been reflected in the falling off 
of fees payable by parents and friends for the care of non-ward children. 
“‘With times as they are the amounts that can be secured from this 
source necessarily are greatly curtailed, the average rate being not more 
than half what is obtainable under normal conditions. For the same 
reason children come into care much less adequately clothed and require 
more clothing to be provided than is usual. Also they take more with 
them on discharge because of the impossibility of their parents providing 
replacements.” 

Advances. 

Three important advances are reported in the Society’s work in 
the year,—the innovation under two especially trained staff members 
of parent training classes for the foster parents, with the Society’s 
children in care—a type of service which the report states it is hoped 
may some day be extended even “beyond the circle of our own foster 
families as a highly preventive service to the community at large.” A 
recreational club has been formed meeting at the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, under another staff worker to meet the needs of 
older wards (16 to 20) in service or boarding homes in the city. A 
clothing store has also been developed within the Society, with a turn- 
over of upwards of $20,000 per year, under one worker who purchases 
at wholesale. This has greatly relieved the field staff, when it is realized 
that 495 children have been completely outfitted during the year, and 
the supplementary needs of hundreds of others provided. 


Summary. 

The Family Protection Division served 1,277 cases, involving 2,668 
children. At the beginning of the year, the Society had in all types 
of care, 1,167 children. During the year, no less than 481 children 
were admitted to care, but only 179 children were made wards. Place- 
ments during the year numbered 915 children, of whom some would 
represent transfers and replacements. Altogether 448,754 days’ care 
was given to this stream of child life. At the end of the year, the Society 
had in care 1,255 children, of whom only 15 were in the Shelter, 451 in 
private boarding homes, and 78 cared for in pay institutions. The 
remaining 711 children were in free care—44 in other institutions and 
667 in free or wage homes. The entire cost of the Society’s operations 
amounted to $233,400.00 for the year,—an enormous sum as an isolated 
figure, but less than $100.00 a child Jife per year on the whole volume 
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served, and less than $200.00 per child life a year for the volume in 
care at the close of the year. 


HAMILTON 


The Hamilton Society presents its report in two sections covering 
two six months’ periods for, due to the rapid growth of the city and 
suburban areas, and: a feeling of the inadequacy of the old machinery 
to meet the new problems, the Society’s directors called this Council 
in for consultation late in 1929, and early in 1930. Arising out of its 
recommendations, a new plan of organization was effected in the spring 
of 1930 and the Society has shown remarkable expansion in that short 
period. Mr. B. W. Heise, a graduate of the Toronto Department of 
Social Work, and then with the Buffalo Children’s Aid Society was 
brought back as Director, and family work, child placing and unmarried 
parenthood divisions were organized. In the six months, since the 
reorganization, 330 complaints were received involving 665 children, 
all of whom except 18 have been adjusted without transfer of guardian- 
ship, while the year’s total commitments numbered 44, as against 69 
in the preceding year, though this year was one of greater economic 
pressure and increased commitments of many of the well-established 
Societies. 

The Childplacing Department has been energetically developing a 
boarding and foster home programme, placing 54 children in the former 
type of care, and 12 in free or wage homes, as well as handling 55 investi- 
gations for legal adoptions of non-wards, and 18 adoptions of wards. 
At the close of the year the Society had 393 children under care, 184 
in free homes, 58 in boarding homes, 25 in wage homes, 63 in institutions 
and 63 children wards of other Societies. Of this total only 31 were 
in Shelter care. 

Also, as a result of the Survey, the Society has been relieved of its 
responsibilities in reference to the Juvenile Court, leaving one of its 
officials entirely free for unmarried parenthood work, which is not part 
of the work of the Toronto or Winnipeg Societies, but is still being 
carried by the Hamilton Society, pending better arrangements with the 
Provincial Government for the enforcement of the Unmarried Parents’ 
Act. In this division 188 cases were received during the year. 

Total operating costs amounted to $34,979.90 for the year, which 
on a volume of 1,990 complaints, and 330 children in care at the close 
of the year means service at an incredibly low per capita. There will 
be general agreement with the conclusions of the Hamilton Society’s 
report; ‘““The Children’s Aid Society 
is now commencing to function as 


E. H. PAISLEY a community enterprise in a manner 


that was impossible under former 


B. ARCH. conditions. It is felt that the very 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT ae of staff now — to - 
the job necessary in the city o 

18 RICHMOND ST. EAST Hamilton. There are vast fields of 
TORONTO - CANADA service that are as yet untouched 


but if the growth of the six months’ 
period is any indication of the 
INSTITUTIONAL & EDUCATIONAL future, the Community has com- 
BUILDINGS mitted itself to a plan of adequate 
Children’s Aid development.” 
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THE WINNIPEG SOCIETY 
Director, Mr. W. A. Weston. 


The volume of the Winnipeg Society’s care is almost as great. 
Children under care and supervision at the beginning of the year num- 
bered 1,523, with 1030 involved in new cases, a total of 2,553 children 
handled in the year. Of this total volume 86.55 per cent were served 
without removal from their own parents the remaining 13.45 per cent 
being removed for care pending adjustment of. complaints. Of this 
total of 13.45 per cent of the whole (253 cases), in 50 per cent or 127 
cases the children had to be removed from the parents’ care, and court 
hearings were necessary. In the other 50 per cent (49.99 per cent) 
126 cases, satisfactory adjustments were made through conferences 
with other agencies. Only 65 children were committed as permanent 
wards during the year, bringing the total number of wards under the 
Society’s care to 536 at the close of the year. Since its incorporation 
the Society has given care and protection to 27,539 children, of whom 
but 1,460 have been made wards. Of the total number of wards, at 
present under care, 237 are in foster homes, 20 in free homes, 3 with 
relatives, 80 in wage homes, 4 in industrial schools at the Society’s 
request; 6 in institutions for the feebleminded; 172 in the Shelter, other 
institutions and boarding homes; the addresses of 14 are temporarily 
unknown because of movement of their foster parents, ete. 


To the Winnipeg Society, too, the present social depression has 
brought its strain,—the heaviest year’s work in its thirty-two years’ 
existence, with fears of an even greater burden during this winter and 
spring. The largest number of cases served this year came to the 
Society through the illness and destitution of the parents (20.49%), 
with domestic trouble (19.61%), parental neglect (17%) and desertion 
(10°7,) causing the next highest toll. Days’ care given amounted to 
112,047 days, with a daily average of 307 children. Total expenditure 
for the year amounted to $130,236.02, of which $102,181.39 was for 
actual maintenance of the children—an even lower expenditure per 
child than that of the Toronto Society. The year has closed with a 
deficit of over $10,000.00 which the Directors are confident will be 
met, by the friends of the Society, throughout the province. 


The report presents a vivid picture of life and its dangers in a 
rapidly developing part of the newer Canada, for nearly half the cases 
came of non-English speaking parentage, and altogether 26 different 
nationalities were represented, a factor making the private foster home 
placement work of the Society all the more noteworthy. In the pre- 
face to his remarkably clear and concise report, the general secretary 
makes a statement that must echo in the mind of the reader, as he 
concludes this document, full of so many facts of hard but hopeful 
life. ‘It seems almost incredible that there should still be so much 
suffering and neglect amongst our child life as to the warrant the inter- 
vention of the Society on behalf of so many. Nevertheless the Society 
as the organized agent of the Community for the guardianship and 
care of its child life has responded to these appeals and has endeavoured 
to insure to each and everyone a reasonably happy life and protection 
from those who would oppress them. If only these pages of figures 
could speak out in human terms they would give voice to an impressive 
story.” 
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Huemployment and the Sorial Agencies 


In August, the Council office attempted, through informal corres- 
pondence with the social agencies in some of the larger cities to gauge 
something of the extent and nature of the unemployment situation, 
as recorded in their experience and some estimate of what the winter 
load would be. A summary of these findings was carried in the 
September bulletin. 


In January, another approach was made to obtain some measure- 
ment of the situation, and anticipation of the burden of the next few 
months. The fact that many of the agencies were so heavily loaded 
with emergency work that the time for adequate summary could not be 
spared is of itself significant. The results are not encouraging, unless 
one considers as encouraging, the splendid spirit of determination with 
which the large volume of the unemployed, and those who are attempt- 
ing to meet their needs, are facing the most prolonged and severe exper- 
ience that the majority of them have ever known. 


HALIFAX. 


From Halifax, comes the cheeriest word, perhaps because that 
city has had a fairly heavy seasonal unemployment ever since the year 
of the explosion in 1917, and has therefore, evolved its own methods of 
handling a recurrent situation. While the case load being carried by 
the Halifax Welfare Bureau is reported as 430 in December, 1930, as 
against 274 in December, 1929, the number of unemployed is given as 
122, and 111 respectively and the number of underemployed as 210 in 
December, 1930, as against 119 in December, 1929. The Employment 
Bureau reports a large number of drifters and transients, and about 
one placement out of two registrants, with the placements of women 
showing a slight improvement. In the opinion of some of the Halifax 
agencies, the actual unemployment situation itself is not materially 
worse than in the autumn and winter of 1929, but there is a greater 
demand for relief, possibly because some of the cases have come to the 
end of their resources, after months of idleness. 


SAINT JOHN. 


The Saint John Family Welfare Bureau reports between 1,000 and 
1,100 unemployed in the city, an estimated increase of about 50% over 
last year, and about 80% of whom are day labourers. Of 728 men 
registered as unemployed, 400 were married and 5 widowers with 
dependants. Among the women, domestic workers predominate with 
a fair number of clerical and factory workers seeking employment. 
The reduced transportation activity on the Atlantic is reflected in the 
unemployment in all ranks of the longshoremen, but all ranks of the 
building and construction industries, and subsidiary activities also 
reveal heavy lay-offs. Heavy increases are shown in the number of 
military relief cases. Since October 1930, 245 returned men or their 
widows have applied for relief in nearly every case due to unemploy- 
ment. Many of the agencies report slimmer “‘rations’ by way of relief 
this year, due to the increased demand on already depleted funds. 
The Churches vary in their reports, with the types of congregations 
served, and several mention the unusual duration of the unemployment. 
The Salvation Army reports a fifty per cent increase in relief over last 
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year, with relief spent from October to January 1931, equalling the total 
expended in the preceding twelve months. Hospitals and nursing 
services report an increase in the number of cases to which they have 
had to give free care. The Commissioners of the Poor report more 
than double last year’s outlay on relief, largely due to unemployment. 
Landlords report large numbers of low rentals in arrears due to unem- 
ployment of their tenants. 

Generally, the Saint John Welfare Bureau report the need of more 
work to absorb construction labour; and supplementary relief funds 
to recoup those of the private agencies exhausted by the long strain 
of the present demand. As families are placed in the employed lists, 
others, through long unemployment. have come to the end of their 
resources, or can no longer be helped by relatives. Reductions in cotton 
and pulp mill staffs have added a new grade of normally employed 
citizens to the large group of unemployed seasonally idle, and it is for 
this group that the Welfare Bureau expresses concern, if employment 
is not developed to prevent their continued dependence on public relief. 
On the other hand, Saint John, like Halifax, warns of the dangers of 
the development of pauperization through too great emphasis on the 
needs of the present situation, and distribution of relief without adequate 
investigation and supervision. 


MONTREAL. 


The Montreal Council of Social Agencies (see also ‘‘Child and 
Family Welfare—January 1931” page 16) supplies the following report: 
The comparative figures for the emergency relief services operating 
under the auspices of, or in conjunction with the Special Committee on 
Unemployment of the Montreal Council of Social Agencies reveal:— 


Emergency Unemployment Relief Committee. 


Total registrations to the middle of January 1931.... 1,100 

Total expenditures to date - i _ ... $80,425.07 

The total registrations of this Committee for the whole season last 
year, that is, from November to April, were 351, and the total expendi- 
ture was $18,025.97, so that it will be noted that the load this Committee 
has already assumed is far in excess of its total load last year. 


Central Registration Bureau for Office Workers. 


As at January 3rd, 1931, total registrations for employment were 
2,153 and placements numbered 86, not including a number placed in 
commission sales work; 81 single men had réceived relief in the form of 
meals and lodging, and 54 were still on the active list; 44 families had 
been helped, of whom, 34 remained on the active list. Very casual 
assistance had been given in a number of cases. Expenditure to January 
3rd amounted to $1,292.63. In a report made at that time, the Super- 
intendent of this Bureau stated that new registration for employment 
had fallen off considerably in the previous two weeks. In the three 
weeks previous to January 3rd, the new registrations were 425, 137 and 
70. On the other hand, little falling off in applications for relief was 
reported, and it was stated that from 8 to 10 new cases were being 
accepted per week. There are, of course, no comparative figures for 
1929, as this Bureau is purely temporary and of an emergency nature. 
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Dufferin Square Refuge. 
Total registrations as at January 13th, 1930......... 5,736 
Total number of meals served on day of latest report 2,559 
(Of this, 1,667 were meals given at mid-day, and 
892 were breakfasts and suppers given to men 
sleeping at the refuge). 
Men accommodated over night.................... 446 
(This does not include the number of approxi- 
mately 100 young men in a separate hostel). 
Total expenditure to date......................0.0. $15,053.11 
As this Refuge is also a temporary emergency service, there are no 
comparative figures. 


Family Welfare Association. 

The total expenditures for 1930 are about the best index one can 
give to the excess load carried by Family Welfare due to unemploy- 
ment. They are as follows:— 

PE ITsO5-Aidlaae eee $110,659. 00 
PE iirusdv ae eee 93,903. 00 

The excess of 1930 over 1929 is attributed to unemployment relief. 
In the summer months when the Family Welfare Association takes care 
of all unemployment relief, the excess of expenditures for 1930 over 1929 
was $9,841.47. Though the load of the Family Welfare Association 
was reduced when the Emergency Unemployment Relief Committee 
began to operate under its own financing in November, the burden still 
continued far in excess of last year’s, since the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion is dealing with un-naturalized families and with those where the 
problem of unemployment is complicated by other problems. The 
case load of the Family Welfare Association for the last three months of 
1929 and 1930 was as follows:— 


1929 1930 
iki ae te ea ne 662 947 
(Ee rea 944 
Psi iicses Hace odes 653 970 


Registrations for employment at the Protestant Employment 
Bureau and the Young Women Christian Association Employment 
Bureau which deals largely with domestics, are also significant. 


Protestant Employment Bureau Inc. 


Active Files New Registrations Placement 
, 1929 1930 1929 1980 1929 1930 


MN sy snkeh sin 30554 560 741 234 285 333 373 
SE ib ekd dwtewes 394 671 115 184 325 232 
errr 351 637 105 174 363 329 
Sere rae 301 506 94 131 620 655 
as CANS d teed ne 393 578 142 182 951 851 
A ere rere 411 544 157 181 542 456 
PRRs Vee 318 532 104 130 511 330 
pe ey re 338 580 131 134 341 389 
September............ 401 675 163 281 497 358 
J er re 386 840 181 327 548 422 
POON yo ainniccia eee’ 581 1050 185 424 385 462 
eee ce 631 1731 186 805 392 305 
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Young Women’s Christian Association. 


Registrations for Employment. 


iota 4 cha eeu aie edeane alate amine Ae 3,338 
ne oe ae 4,557 
Employers. 
aire sak PER maa d ad eases 3,758 
a iia a7 asap all a ai Big a eg 2,398 
Applicants Placed. 

Ne ao iksk a dat weed eae hood peal nad apnaaie 1,549 
ca ok Bh Sila a i Net A grt ach 1,668 


NoTE:—All competent domestics are able to obtain employment. However, 
in some instances they have to take a lower salary. 


The Baron de Hirsch Institute reported a trebling of their unem- 
ployment cases from November 1930, practically all married men. 
These are nearly all needle-workers, facing a seasonal slackness that is 
more protracted and severe than usual. This agency reports, in its 
judgment, such a severe reaction in the clothing industry, echoing from 
the general depression that little assurance is felt for any considerable 
improvement in the near future. 


OTTAWA. 


In Ottawa, the Ottawa Welfare Bureau reports a load of 2,001, 
(1,702 of this number being married men) for December, 1930, as against 
1,258 in December, 1929, with an increase of 376 for the month of 
January, 1931, over December, 1930. The number of unemployed 
for December, 1930, was 769, as against 225 in the same month in 1929, 
and the number of underemployed 364, as against 163. 


The Bureau is not supposed to care for either single men or single 
women, but reports that, in the case of the women, the needs of many 
many are met by such agencies as the King’s Daughters Guild, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, by certain of the Roman 
Catholic groups, and the Churches. The burden from this group has 
been increasing. 

The Bureau’s secretary states that in spite of the placement of 
hundreds in puclic relief works, unemployment in Ottawa has increased 
considerably since September, 1930, and that the workers continue 
to wrestle with a caseload out of all proportion to anything they 
have ever dealt with before, with the result that they have been 
forced to lower their case work standards during the winter in order to 
enable them to make any attempt to cope with the situation. It is 
felt that the unemployment is easing off slightly at the present time, 
but openings as yet are of a temporary nature, and that the money 
earned in the “short shifts’ is barely sufficient for the rent and light 
bills which means that the families will continue to fall back on the 
Bureau for supplementary assistance. The Bureau is hopeful of early 
improvement. 


TORONTO. 


The social agencies of Toronto were reporting heavy and increasing 
unemployment at the close of last winter, reaching heavy proportions 
in July and August but it was not until early last fall, that general 
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interest could be roused to face the problem. Then under the leadership 
of the Federation for Community Service, a series of conferences on the 
problem were arranged between business men appointed by the Board 
of Trade and representatives of the various social agencies. The data 
printed in our September bulletin was placed before this group. The 
social agencies attempted to convince the business group that there was 
sufficient family work organization already in existence to meet the 
emergency providing they had more resources for emergencies, and for 
rents but that there was no machinery for handling homeless men. They, 
therefore, urged special organization through a central registration bureau 
for this group and utilizing all existing facilities for hostel care. The 
joint committee, though discussing the problem of homeless men, did 
nothing further. But there was entire agreement on family work, with 
the constructive result that a special fund was made available for rents 
and other emergencies. This fund is confidential and available only for 
an individual family through a family agency, with the approval of 
the committee of financial men in charge. 


Late in October an Unemployment Relief Committee was appointed 
by the Board of Control to act in an advisory capacity to them in respect 
to unemployment conditions generally, with particular regard to facilities 
for providing relief work and sleeping quarters for single men. 

The committee cannot be too highly commended for the way in which 
it avoided “display advertising”’ and utilized every piece of existing 
machinery, creating new machinery only where unavoidable. They 
planned four fields of work; 

(1) family relief and welfare work,—In this field and the fourth group 

— the committee merely assured itself that services were 

available 


(2) the care of homeless men,—a new central bureau was created for 
this group and has handled 90% of the problem. 


(3) the proper distribution of city relief work and 


(4) the needs of single women,—lIn this field, there was a popular im- 
pression that large numbers of unemployed single women were in 
dire need—the social agencies had felt that the family agencies and 
the Young Women’s Christian Association were capable of handling 
the situation. The Toronto Local Council of Women responded by 
setting up an emergency and relief service, which was ‘widely used, 
but was able to close by the end of January because of the falling 
off of applicants. Practically 900 positions were secured, many 
permanent, others for a few months, others two or three days a 
week, others purely temporary. Relief was actually required for 
only twenty-seven girls. 


The family welfare services of the city are provided along religious 
lines,—the Neighbourhood Workers’ Association serving the general Pro- 
testant and non-sectarian agencies, the Catholic Welfare Bureau and 
the Jewish Family Welfare Bureau meeting the needs of their co- 
religionists. These agencies assume service, rents, emergencies, etc., in 
respect to non-resident families and resident families requiring social 
assistance for the first time, or offering a reasonable prospect of re- 
habilitation. The civic division of social welfare assumes families trans- 
ferred from the private agencies because of the apparent long continuance 
of social dependency, and also assumed a large number of “first contact”’ 
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cases from 1929-30, because the resources of the private agencies could 
not meet them, and because unemployment was the major cause of 
their dependency. Groceries and coal are provided through the House 
of Industry under private administration but receiving 99% of its funds 
from the city. While it operates two branches of custodial care, its main 
activity is the provision of material relief, without service. The groceries 
and fuel orders distributed by it are available for requisition by these 
oo private family welfare agencies, and by the civic division of social 
welfare. 

For the returned man, the Poppy Fund has met the emergency need 
(other than groceries and fuel) that these private family agencies have 
met for the civilian population. 

Therefore, the measurement of relief through the Central Bureau for 
homeless men, and through the House of Industry would afford a fairly 
reliable index of the problem in Toronto. 


Homeless Men. 

Since the establishment of the Bureau in the Autumn of 1930, 
6,232 men have been dealt with up to February 28th, representing 90% 
of the need, the other 10% going to the Missions, which did not operate 
through the Bureau. On February 28, 2,952 (47.3%) of the total number 
were still ‘active cases.” Of the 6,232 handled altogether 1,196 were 
returned soldiers, and of this number, 694 or 58% are now “active 


cases.” 

4,127 were residents; 2,105 non-residents. 

Of the 2,952 “active cases” on February 28, 2,288 were residents; 
664 were non-residents. 

This decrease in the proportion of non-residents is the result of 
the policy being followed, during the last couple of weeks, of giving 
the non-resident men only one night’s care. This policy was not followed 
earlier in the year. 

Three successive weeks are selected to give a picture of how the 
numbers the week of March 2nd compared with those of earlier weeks. 
Even though the non-residents are being subjected to more rigid re- 
strictions, the actual numbers are larger now than they have been at 
any time during the winter. This indicates in some measure the diffi- 
culty that will arise if the homeless men’s relief is cut off sharply at 
the end of March. There is general agreement that drastic attempts 
should be made to cut it down after March 31, but on the other hand 
humane treatment of the men will make it impossible to eliminate this 


group entirely at that date. 


1,363 men were supplied with beds and 3,009 

supplied with meals. 

February 1to 7: 1,336 men were supplied with beds and 2,334 

provided with meals. 

February 22 to 28: 1,430 men were supplied with beds and 2,449 
provided with meals. 

December 1, 1930, to March 3, 1931, 118,360 separate nights’ 

lodging have been provided through the Cen- 

tral Bureau, and 437, 682 separate meals. 
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Family Relief. 


The figures from the House of Industry, it must be remembered, 
include only disbursements on fuel and groceries, and only for families 
on. unemployment relief. The accounts are kept separately, and the 
es relief,” as distinct from “unemployment relief,” is not 
included. 


Unemployment Relief Statistics—House of Industry. 
DATE No. of Soldiers’ No. of Civilian Total 





Families Families Families Expenditure 
1930 
Dec. 1to15.... 746 3,281 4,027 $35,948.31 
Dec. 16 to 31.... 839 3,715 4,554 $43,944.02 
1931 
Jan. 1told.... 962 4,389 5,351 $44,957.65 
Jan. 16to31.... 1,106 4,934 6,040 $61,720.82 
Feb. 1tol4.... 1,178 5,182 6,360 $58,711.83 
Feb. 14 to 28.... 1,208 5,360 6,568 $61,245.08 
Comparative Figures. 
December January February March April 
1929 1930 1930 1930 1930 
$22,390.28 $37,472.92 $45,687.26 $49,380.95 $33,639.31 


1930 1931 1931 1931 1931 
$79,892.33 $106,678.47 $119,956.91 


e¢@ e668 6 6@@6¢. -  * ©6486 eee 


The total volume of relief provided by the House of. Industry 
amounted to $244,131.00 in 1928, $230,121.00 in 1929, and $462,917.00 
in 1930, indicating the degree to which the economic situation has affected 
all social dependency. 


It will be noted that in April 1930, the relief needs fell off, and that 
the relief load in February 1931 over January 1931 is not out of pro- 
portion to these relative figures in 1930. There is therefore, some reason 
to hope for a like decrease in April 1931, though March will likely show 
a sharp rise over February. 


HAMILTON. 


The Central Welfare Bureau and the Samaritan Club both report 
substantial upward movements in relief and case loads, while the out- 
door city relief reports an unusually heavy comparison between 1929 
and 1930. Relief expended in November, December 1930, and 
January 1931, amounted to $5,363.78, $9,679.96, and $12,246.40 as 
against $817.85, $1,160.17, and $1,501.63, for the same periods in 1929- 
30. The registrations for employment of women in shops, offices, etc., 
has trebled since August and shown a 60 per cent increase over Decem- 
ber 1929.. Factory workers’ registrations have shown a similar but 
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less severe trend. On the other hand, there has been a marked decrease 
in household and day workers seeking work, partly because work has 
not offered and the women became discouraged, but also in some degree 
because the public relief work has given some employment to the 
husbands in these homes. The Government employment service 
shows an increasing load—1,283 men in December 1929, 2051 in August 
1930, and 4,971 in December 1930, of whom nearly 1,600 were day 
laborers. The Civic Employment Bureau revealed an even heavier 
registration, with weekly increases standing at the opening of the year 
at 5,874 married men, 431 single men with dependents, and 4,438 single 
men. 


The summary of the Hamilton report is worthy of full quotation. 


“Since the first of September (1930) the situation in regard to 
unemployment has undoubtedly grown more acute and would present 
an even more disconcerting problem than it does, were it not for the 
excellent system of relief work which was inaugurated by the city, 
September 24, 1930. Since the beginning of December, the turns of 
the married men have been recurring more rapidly, about three days 
every two weeks. Also, the remarkable generosity of the more 
fortunate element of the community, while difficult to control from 
our point of view, is doing a great deal in regard to extra relief. 


The feeling among those in close touch with the situation here seems 
for the most part, to be that we have touched the bottom, that there 
are very slight signs of improvement, that recovery will be extremely 
slow, and that we may look forward to another difficult winter, with the 
encouraging feature attached of business being on the upward swing, 
rather than on the downward as was the case at the beginning of this 
winter.”’ 


FORT WILLIAM. 


The City Relief officer at the ‘“‘head of the lakes’’ reports that 
though 285 men with families have been given work, nearly 200 more 
are still registered without employment, with 546 single men being 
“fed,’”’ and 270 families in receipt of relief. Relief expenditures in 
November jumped nearly four times the October load, while December 
increased 33 per cent over November. November 1930 relief amounted 
to a fivefold increase over 1929 and December, eight times that of the 
same period in 1929. Only in the early part of 1925 do Fort William’s 
figures approach her 1929-30 load and even those were one quarter of 
the present outlay. And yet Fort William reports this large number 
placed in employment since the early autumn, seemingly indicating what 
many aver, that not even the social agencies realized the full volume of 
unemployment in the country. 


WINNIPEG. 


The report from this city in the middle west is not encouraging, 
namely, that the 1930-31 problem has been the most serious in its exper- 
ience. However, it must be remembered that, because of its geogra- 
phical position, Winnipeg’s unemployment problem during the winter 
months has always been more serious than that of most other Canadian 
Cities. 
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The problem in Winnipeg is being handled entirely by the public 
authorities, through the Unemployment Relief Committee consisting 
of six aldermen, and two representatives of the Provincial Government 
one of whom also represents the Dominion authorities. This committee 
meets weekly and reports to the City Council. 


This year, in anticipation of the large number of applicants for 
unemployment relief, buildings were erected in the city woodyard and all 
the administration, registration and issuance of relief is carried on here, 
by a temporary staff numbering forty-five. The wood is brought from 
the city’s own wood camps. Every unemployed man must register at 
the city woodyard, and be a bona fide resident, which means that if a 
married man he must have resided in the city for the immediately pre- 
ceding twelve months, and if a single man for twelve out of the preceding 
thirty-six months. Home investigation follows and relief is distributed 
according to a budget, but the relief permit is renewable every eight 
days. Water, light, and even rent arrears are being carried if the emer- 
gency in each case so demands. Every married man is required to sign 
a statement to accept work offered at the current minimum wage. Since 
September Ist, 1930, 4,012 married men have applied for assistance, 
pm of whom have been placed in public relief works and 320 in street 
clearing. 


Of a total of 7,489 single men applying to the special! relief depart- 
ment operated for them since October the twentieth, 1930, 1,487 proved 
ineligible. Work for single men is provided on a drainage ditch in return 
for maintenance and also in the city woodyards; each man being required 
to put in ten days’ work. They are given meal tickets for three meals 
daily at 20c a meal at any restaurant they choose and bed tickets at 25c. 
anight. Sleeping accommodation for 300 men and recreation rooms have 
been arranged at the Dominion Immigration halls. Here literature 
and writing materials are provided. Each man _ is required to report 
at the woodyard weekly for the following week’s supply. To date 2,185 
men have been employed on the drainage works, and 2,240 in the wood- 
yard. In addition only the registered single men are being used in the 
wood camps, where $1.50 is paid per cord of wood cut. Here 165 men 
are so employed. Single girls and women are being assisted on the same 
basis as men, a separate office being operated to handle their require- 
ments. There is little pressure from this group, only 86 applicants 
having been registered to date, mostly factory and shop workers of 
foreign parentage who do not wish to take domestic work. 


Almost five times as much money was spent on relief in 1929-30 as 
in 1928-29. The total expenditure on administration, relief and excess 
cost of relief works being $156,512.24 on 3,581 cases, 1,608 of these being 
single men, as compared with $31,394.60 on 405 cases, none of whom 
were single men, in the preceding year. Since September 1930, all 
expenditure on unemployment relief has amounted to $442,309.25. Of 
this January’s load was $208,297.63 a substantial increase from the 
December total of $134,732.34. The only comparable periods were for 
1921-22 when relief and relief works cost $476,668.34 and 1923-24 when 
the totals were $493,093.96 but in each case for twelve month periods. 


In the five months from September 1930 to January 31st, 1931, 
cases carried have numbered 4,012 married men, 7,849 single men and 
385 single girls and women. 
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The Secretary of the Social Welfare Commission in the closing 
paragraph of her report on the situation says: “The outlook for the 
immediate future does not promise any alleviation unless some more 
drastic steps are taken for the creation of employment, and while so 
much relief is being given without commensurate return the seeds of 
dependency are being sown. Our people are becoming “relief-minded”’ 
as evidenced by the fact that so many, when employed, make no provi- 
sion for the time of idleness, preferring to spend their earnings, in many 
cases, on things which are not absolutely essential. The only remedy 
which can be discerned is unemployment insurance.” 


SASKATOON. 


Saskatoon’s Relief Department reported at the beginning of the 
New Year, 1,358 married men with families, 342 married men without 
dependants, 1,196 single men and 364 self-supporting women, all with- 
out employment. Between 400 and 500 men were being employed on 
subway and storm sewer work—part of the public works relief pro- 
gramme. This work was being “rationed” 3 weeks per month per man 
with 5 children or more; 2 weeks per man with 2 to 4 children; and one 
week to the man with one child or no children. The single men were 
being accommodated in a special building at the Exhibition grounds, 
and requisitioned for bush work or road slashing by the provincial 
Government; 200 had been sent for this work but 500 were still being 
maintained. A great many of the single women have been placed in 
private families to work for their board, while married men not engaged 
on the public relief works are used for snow-clearing, etc. 

The average relief expenditure—all for services rendered—has 
been about $400.00 per week, at the peak in other years. This year 
it is running at $1,200.00 per week, with the peak not anticipated until 
March ist. Yet at that, Saskatoon reports the placement of no less 
than 1,090 individuals since the public relief works programme went 
into effect, and relief extended in the same period to 383 families, con- 
sisting of 760 adults and 612 children. Work provided has totalled 
10,1389 days—9.3 days’ work per man. And yet relief was costing 
$1,200.00 per week, and the peak had not been reached! 


VANCOUVER. 


The Central Welfare Bureau of Greater Vancouver is not handling 
unemployment, but it reports an increase in its own case load of 221 
facing the New Year 1931, as against 94 in the preceding year. While 
it reports that much of its service would have been extended in any 
case, it also states that due to the unusually heavy pressure on limited 
staff, it is impossible to give the standard of case work service that the 
situation requires. 

The City Relief Department which is handling general and unem- 
ployment relief reported a load of 761 general and 992 unemployment 
relief cases, as against 492, and 375 respectively in these groups in 
December 1929. This same department reported 795 single men on 
general relief as against 769 in this group the year before, but 1919 on 
special unemployment relief as against none in this group the preceding 
year. Only an estimate could be given of the single women, without 
employment—about 400, as against 200 to 300 the year previous. 
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SUMMARY. 


From this and similar information, it would appear that while 
there has been a constant movement of unemployment to part-time, 
or full-time occupation, especially of unskilled labour in the public 
works relief programme, their unemployment had been of such protracted 
duration that considerable assistance is required for the re-establish- 
ment of their families, long after earnings begin again. And even 
with the work put under way, absorption of labour has not taken up 
all “‘the slack,’ while the supply has been, and is continuously being 
replenished by recruits from those, who, unemployed over a long period, 
have come to the end of their resources. The ranks have also been 
increased by lay-offs in what might be described as secondary lines of 
activity, e.g. the clothing industry in Montreal, which did not react 
immediately to the depression that first struck the primary producers. 
The employees of steel and similar industries have also been more 
gradually retired, due to the completion of orders of long standing and 
the lack of new ones. Consequently, the newer additions to the unem- 
ployed groups are not people, who have generally known unemploy- 
ment, or even recurrent underemployment. They are in large measure 
from a normally self-supporting group—for example the annual report 
of the Montreal Family Welfare Association reports 100 per cent 
increase (1,235) cases in young married men 21 to 34 years of age, who 
have never previously sought any form of social assistance. The 
“making” of employment for this group of the “‘white collared,’ and 
skilled artisan class offers obviously greater difficulties than for the 
unskilled workman, while at the same time, the call for skilled treat- 
ment of himself and his family to prevent destruction of morale, and 
maintain courage and self-reliance adds an immeasurably greater 
burden to already understaffed services. Immediate employment 
cannot be provided in any large incidence for this group and relief 
must be most carefully handled. Their re-employment must await 
economic revival in the secondary lines of activity, which are admitted 
by showing slight reactions to the stimulus that has been given by the 
public works relief programme to the primary activities of construction, 
etc. 


Meanwhile, however, through all ranks of the population there has 


’ been a definite lowering of the standard of living, occasioning among 


that large group always on the minimum subsistence level, an imme- 
diate drop below even the minimum standards of health and main- 
tenance, and necessitating immediate and continuous support from 
outside sources. Many of the more fortunate, who by thrift, courage 
and self-sacrifice had found themselves with small modestly furnished 
homes, and perhaps small savings, insurance, etc., “against a rainy 
day”’ or the education of a growing family, have exhausted their meagre 
resources, and even sacrificed most of their modest furnishings before 
seeking relief. The prospect they face of laboriously rebuilding their 
lives with pride impaired and courage badly shaken, presents an adven- 
ture in faith that will call for outside help and encouragement from the 
sympathetic social agency, long after employment is procured, if it is 
procured before irreparable harm has been done through long and help- 
less dependence. Our people have experienced such a disastrous 
wrecking of their sense of economic security that it is doubtful whether 
many of our families will ever again bring to life the same high courage, 
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self-sacrifice and ambition that were part of the intangible attributes of 
our national life, and one of the great assurances of a high standard 
of child and family welfare in Canada. Undoubtedly, the long 
enforced idleness of small “‘armies” of young ablebodied men has quite 
definitely effected a general “letting down” of their physiques and 
morale that is reported, as quite obvious in the experience of some 
of the agencies handling them. 

Generally, there seems to be an impression that from about the 
middle of February through March, the peak will be reached, and that 
the families particularly, who will then constitute the bulk of the 
burden, will be recruited from a different stratum than those dependent 
a year ago, that, in short, a replacement is taking place, and that the 
problem of wise handling of the responsibilities thus created will be 
immeasurably more complicated. This heavier responsibility will be 
due to the fact that it will be a longer and more difficult problem to 
obtain or create employment for this group and that the problem of 
meeting their dependency, without impairing their morale, places upon 
the social agency, a task of great delicacy and discernment. 

Meanwhile, undoubtedly, some of the primary industries, etc., 
are revealing undoubted signs of improvement, and activity, that a 
the whole outlook is one of such slow recovery that the social agencies 
must prepare to face a continued burden of actual relief for some months 
to come, and a long and difficult upward struggle from the valleys of 
despond to self-respect and economic independence that will probably 
extend over another winter. How they are to meet the problem that 
thus stretches before them must engage the best thought and resources 
of the responsible boards and executives, in the next few weeks. 


ADVICE TO THE HOT AND BOTHERED! 
WHAT’S AHEAD FOR SOCIAL WORK? Robert W. Kelso gives sound and un- 
flurried advice to those who are worried by the present “riot of alms’, (March Midmonthly). 
DO SOCIAL WORKERS HUNGER FOR A PHILOSOPHY? No, says 
Alexander Johnson (Uncie Alec). They have a philosophy. He tells what it is. 


CAN WE TELL BY A MAN’S BONES HOW HE WILL BEHAVE? 





Can we predict for any man by studying his body a career of science? of art? of crime? These 
and a score of similar questions discussed in a special 50c. number in April. 


Graphic on Ist. THE SURVEY Midmonthly on 16th. 


Regularly (in Pe .. . $5.60 
Special Offer. . res 
THE SuRVEY, 112 E. 19TH. STREET, NEw York, U.S.A. 





Legislation on Social Welfare.—New Publications. 
Manual of Laws, Dept. of Public Welfare, Massachusetts (including 
amendments to Dec. 31, 1929), 148 pages. Dept. of Public Welfare, 


Massachusetts. 
Laws of Massachusetts relating to the Dept. of Public Welfare, 
with amendments to December 31, 1929. Index. 


Wages and Living Costs.—1931 Reports. 
Federal Dept. of Labour, Prices in Canada and Other Countries, 1930. 


29 pages. Federal Dept. of Labour, Ottawa, 1931. 
Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1920-1930, 104 pages. 1931. 
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What the Auemployment Statistics Reveal. 


(A Summary issued by Harry Hereford, Director Dominion Unemploy- 
ment Relief Branch.) 
March 11, 1931. 


The various Provinces, Railway Companies and Departments of 
the Government which are co-operating under the Unemployment 
Relief Act, 1930, have furnished statistics showing the actual volume of 
employment given to February 28th. Details for each Province, etc., 
are given below. The complete figures cannot be presented, as in the 
Province of Quebec, where Unemployment Relief work has been approved 
of to be carried on in over one thousand Municipalities, the Provincial 


‘ Authorities find themselves unable to furnish a complete statement at 


the present time owing to the fact that the rural Municipalities are 
responding slowly to their request for statistics. 


The following details show that at least 228,351 individuals have 
been given employment and 3,975,355 man-days work have been afforded 
from the commencement of operations under the Unemployment Relief 
Act to February 28th, 1931. These figures are not complete owing to 
the Province of Quebec not having yet supplied entire figures. 


In British Columbia 24,509 individuals were given employment up 
to February 28th, 414,649 man-days work having been given. Up to 
the end of February direct relief had been given to 4 37 0 families and in 
addition 12,101 individuals had been assisted. 


In Alberta up to February 28th, 15,370 individuals were given 
employment, 229,649 man-days work being given. Direct Relief was 
given to 4,150 heads of families and 1,277 single men. In addition 
Unemployment Relief work carried on at the National Parks at Banff, 
Jasper and Waterton, has given 480 men 5,062 man-days work. 


The reports from Saskatchewan indicate that the total number of 
men given employment was 19,554 up to February 28th, 379,174 man- 
days work having been provided. In addition 14,151 individuals were 
given direct relief. 


Manitoba reports that 21,267 individuals were given employment 
up to February 28th, 176,569 man-days work being given. There were 
actually working on February 28th, 1,881 individuals including 842 men 
employed on the Grassmere drainage project. Direct Relief to February 
28th had been given to 36,968 individuals. In addition to these figures 
unemployment relief work carried on in the Riding Mountain National 
Park has given work to 307 individuals who have been given 6,112 man- 
days work. 


The number of men given employment under the Unemployment 
Relief Act Agreements in the Province of Ontario is reported as 43,000 
up to February 28th, the total number of man-days work given to the 
same date being 1,590,000. The number of cases given direct relief 
up to February 28th was 17,000, this figure including single men and 
heads of families. 

In Quebec work is being carried on under the Unemployment Relief 
Act in over one thousand Municipalities, but the Provincial Authorities 
have not yet found themselves able to prepare a representative report 
showing the number of men who have been given work as a result of the 
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public works undertaken under the Act. Reports from sixty-two of the 
Municipalities show that to February 28th, 39,393 individuals were 
given employment amounting to 385,518 man-days. In addition 287 
families and 4,392 individuals were given direct relief. 


The figures for New Brunswick show a total of men employed to 
February 28th of 24,941 who were given employment to the extent of 
161,179 days. No direct relief has yet been given in the Province of New 
Brunswick. 

In Prince Edward Island 1,143 individuals had been employed up 
to February 28th, a total of 8,399 man-days work having been given. 
Up to February 28th, 275 individuals had been given direct relief. 


Nova Scotia reports that 30,462 individuals were given work for 
403,260 man-days. The number of families receiving direct relief up 
to the end of February was 2,331. 

The Yukon Territory has given employment under the Act this 
winter to 150 individuals who were given 2,096 man-days work. No 
money has been expended for direct relief in the Yukon under the provi- 
sions of the Unemployment Relief Act. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Company reports that work done as 
a result of the Agreement under the Unemployment Relief Act by which 
the Railway Company advanced the date of carrying out certain works, 
so that unemployment might be relieved, has resulted in 4,645 indivi- 
duals being given employment up to February 28th. These men were 
given a total of 138,166 man-days work. 

The Canadian National Railways reports that work done as a result 
of the Agreement under the Unemployment Relief Act has resulted in 
3,180 individuals being given employment up to February 28th, 75,522 


man-days work having been given. 


DECLINE IN BIRTH RATE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


There is a serious decline in the birth rate in the United States, 
78,063 fewer children having been born last year than in 1918, according 
to vital statistics reports issued from Washington. This, according to 
Dr. T. F. Murphy, chief statistician, is the price of modern social stand- 
ards which move Americans to settle in cities, to share, man and _ wife 
alike, in the rigors of earning a living, and to practice the principles of 
birth control. 


To no one of these factors, nor to all combined, however, would Dr. 
Murphy attribute the declining birth rate which last year alone reduced 
the number of babies born in every 1,000 of population from 19.7 in 1928 
to 19. Dr. Murphy observes that Americans are marrying later in life 
than in the days of the nation’s youth, and that the number of marriages 
are decreasing year by year. ““We are becoming a nation of cliff dwellers,” 
he said. ‘People are leaving the rural districts and going to work in the 
cities. They marry, both menbers of the union continue to-work for a 
living, and there is neither time nor always the inclination to raise a 
family. The larger proportion of these settle in apartment houses, where 
it is found that the landlord or neighboring tenants, or both, frown on 
babies. Where this is not the case they find it economically impossible 
to have many babies and continue to live in their well-appointed sur- 
roundings.”’ 
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Mothers’ Allowances in Nova Srotia 


Though a summary of Nova Scotia’s legislation on this subject was 
carried in the November (1930) bulletin, the first report of the actual 
operation of the new law was recently received in the office. 


The payment of allowances became effective on October 1. Applica- 
tions had been coming in for the past six months and the Advisory Com- 
mission under the Act, three ladies and a gentleman, had been sitting 
daily since August investigating applications and making recommenda- 
tions thereon to the director, Judge Blois. There were in the neighbor- 
hood of 1,400 applications, but a large proportion thereof were clearly 
not eligible for allowances, due to various causes. Many seemed to 
confuse the Mothers’ Allowance Act with the Old Age Pensions Act, while 
more were ineligible because of being deserted wives and not widows. 
Others were found to possess property beyond the limit fixed by the Act 
for beneficiaries. In some cases there were difficulties in getting definite 
evidence of dates as to births. 


About seven hundred women have qualified for allowances and 
received the payments under the first issues under the Act. These were 
the result of the applications made up to Sept. 30th and approved by the 
Commission and the Director. Applications will now go before the 
Commission as they are received. j 

Under the Act it is the duty of the Advisory Commission to consider 
and inquire into the merits of all applications and advise the Director 
of the minimum allowance necessary in each individual case, having 
regard to all the circumstances, and as to the expediency of granting, 
altering, continuing, withdrawing or renewing same. The members of 
the Commission serve without salary, but may be paid a per diem allow- 
ance fixed by the Governor-in-Council when in actual attendance at 
meetings and actual travelling expenses incurred attending such meet- 
ings. 

Subject to the provisions of the Act a monthly allowance may be 
paid (1) towards the maintenance of two or more dependent children of 
a mother who is a widow, (2) towards the maintenance of one dependent 
child of such a mother where the latter has residing with her under her 
care another child of her own over the age of 16 who, because of per- 
manent physical or mental disability, is incapable of earning sufficient 
to maintain himself, and (8) towards the maintenance of one dependent 
child of such a mother where because of physical disability the mother is 
incapable of earning sufficient to maintain the child, provided that the 
mother is a proper person to have the custody and care of her children, 
that she is without adequate means of maintaining such children without 
an allowance, that the children are in the actual care of their mother and 
are legitimate, that the mother was a resident of Nova Scotia at the 
time of the application and not less than three years immediately prior 
thereto, or was so resident since the marriage to her husband, that she was 
a resident of the Province at the time of the death of her husband and 
that the mother is a British subject, and not an Indian as defined by the 
Indian Act of Canada. 

The maximum allowance under the Act may not exceed $60 monthly 
and no allowance may be paid towards the maintenance of a child over 
the age of 16. Subject to approval of the Governor-in-Council, the 
Director from time to time may make, alter or repeal the regulations. 
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Bules and Regulations re Bivorre Trialsa—@Ontarin. 


As indicated at the time of the enactment of the Dominion legisla- 
tion providing for the granting of divorce by the Courts of Ontario, in 
respect to cases originating within that province, the federal measure 
merely made this definite provision for a “divorce court’”’ in Ontario. 
The matter of establishing the rules and regulations of that Court rested 
with the Province. 


Jurisdiction in matrimonial causes will rest only within the Supreme 
Court of Ontario, which issued a revised schedule of “rules respecting 
the conduct of matrimonial causes’, on November 21, 1930. 


Generally except as provided in these rules, (twenty-one in number), 
the ce, of the Consolidated Rules of the Supreme court is to 
prevail. 


No other cause of action, save for alimony or the custody of children 
shall be joined with a claim for dissolution or annulment of marriage, 
without the special leave of the judge, obtained before the issue of the 
writ. Thus, it is evident that unless special causes for action are joined 
in this cause, the Court has not jurisdiction in the hearing of a divorce 
action as such, to settle matters of alimony and custody of children, 
or of damages against co-respondents. There is also some question as 
to whether the ‘double standard’, prevailing formerly in England, and 
until a few years ago in the western provinces does not prevail, until this 
Act applying to Ontario is amended by the Dominion House. By this 
double standard, a husband can obtain divorce upon grounds of adultery 
alone, but a wife must prove cruelty in addition thereto. 


Under the Rules now issued the statement of claim shall be filed 
when the writ is issued, and the writ shall direct the filing of a statement 
of defence within ten days. The statement of claim shall set forth: 


(a) the place and date of marriage, prenuptial name of the wife 
and address and status of the parties at the time. 


(b) the principal permanent addresses where the parties have 
co-habited within Ontario. 

(c) whether there has been issue of the marriage, and if so the 
names, dates of birth, and ages of the children; and whether 
any of the said issue are dead. 

(d) occupation and place of residence of the husband, his domicile 
at the time of his marriage, and at the institution of this action, 
and if the wife claims the right to maintain an action under 
the Divorce Jurisdiction Act, 1930, the claims thereto. (This 
Act provides for the institution of action, by the wife in one 
province, when the husband is in another, if their domicile can 
be shown to have been in the former province). 

(e) details of any previous proceedings with reference to the 
marriage or on behalf of either of the parties to the marriage. 
(This includes alimony actions, and applications to the Parlia- 
ment. of Canada). 

(f) the matrimonial offences, set out in a separate paragraph, in 
detail, and concluding with the details of the particular relief 
claimed. 
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Every person with whom adultery is alleged in the petition shall be 
made a defendant party in the action, unless otherwise ordered upon 
special application to a judge. If the name of the person with whom 
adultery is alleged, is unknown to the plaintiff at the time of institution 
of the action, an application may be made for an order to proceed with- 
out adding such person as party defendant, with the understanding that 
as soon as known, this name shall be added. 

Every statement of claim must be accompanied by an affidavit 
made by the plaintiff, verifying the facts in his or her personal knowledge, 
deposing belief in others alleged, and stating that neither collusion nor 
connivance exists between plaintiff and defence. 


The writ and statement must be served by some person other than 
the defendant, and in case of any proceedings based upon default of 
appearance and defence, it must be clearly shown that the person served 
was made on the defendant. 


If the statement of defence is more than a denial of the facts it must 
be accompanied by affidavits, similar to those filed with the statement 
of claim. Similarly, if the defendant seeks relief by a countercharge he 
must deliver a counterclaim. 


Rule 12 is of special importance for it provides that no judgment 
shall be entered upon consent of parties, admissions, or in default of 
appearance, or of pleading or otherwise than after a trial. 

If either party serves a jury notice, the action shall be heard at a 
sitting for the trial of actions with a jury, and any question of fact shall 
be determined upon a written question submitted by the judge, but a 
general verdict shall not be taken. But notwithstanding this rule, when 
all parties consent an action may be tried, without a jury, in the dis- 
cretion of the trial judge. 

The ‘decree nisi’ of the English courts is to prevail, that is every 
judgment for a divorce shall not be made absolute till after the expiration 
of six months from the pronouncing thereof. During that period any 
person is free to show any cause why the said judgment should not be 
made absolute, by reason of evidence of collusion, or material facts riot 
brought before the Court. On cause being so shown, the Court may 
make the judgment absolute, or reverse the judgment nisi, or direct 
further inquiry, or make such other order as justice may require. 

A very important regulation provides that at any stage in the 
action, the Attorney General may intervene for the purpose of showing 
collusion or bringing evidence before the Court. 

Upon the expiry of the period of six months the cause may be set 
down for hearing upon motion that the judgment be made absolute, 
upon this motion it must be shown that a copy of the judgment nisi 
was served upon the Attorney General within one month from its date, 
and that no notice of intervention has been given, or it must be shown 
that due notice has been given to the Attorney General or any person 
who has given notice of intention to intervene. 

If notice to make the judgment absolute is not served by the plaintiff 
within three months after the said six months, the defendant may move 
for the disposition of the cause. The judge may then make the judgment 
absolute, or dismiss the action for want of prosecution and vacate the 
judgment nisi, or he may make such other order as may be deemed just. 

An order may be made by a judge for payment of a wife’s interim 
disbursements by her husband. 
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Recreation 1909-1930 


Recreation isone of the fields in which Canadian social work is generally 
but poorly organized. True, within our larger cities, we have some 
excellently developed services, but generally, even within the cities 
enjoying highly developed agencies, there is lacking any large measure 
of community planning. Provincially and federally, we lack almost 
entirely any correlated outlook or development. 

It is, therefore, some what discouraging but at the same time, 
something of a stimulus to effort in this field in Canada to read of the 
progress recorded in its twenty-one years’ existence by the National 
Recreation Association of the United States. 

In 1909, when the American City made its first appearance, the 
review says ‘‘playgrounds for children in theory were well established”’ 
but only 267 cities had “put their theories into practice,” Joseph Lee, 
Jacob Riis, William Kent, Jane Adams, Luther Gulick, were the torch- 
bearers. The Chicago South Parks had developed playing fields, with 
neighbourhood houses as their centres. Many playgrounds were open 
during the summer months only. Public parks, settlements, physical 
education in the schools, college athletics and recreations were all 
being visualized as contributing something to a greater zest in life. 
Dewey and Froebel, with their theories of progressive education had 
appeared on the horizon. Boston had developed its “sand gardens,”’ 
under paid leadership as long before as 1887, but none of these streams 
were united, until the Playgrounds Association of America was founded 
in 1906, later becoming the Playground and Recreation Association 
and in 1930, the National Recreation Association. 


Children as they grew up, did not wish to give up the recreational 
activities that had meant so much to them; parents seeing the value of 
recreation for their children yearned for its zest-giving qualities, and 
adult recreation developed, opening out into the whole field of public 
recreation until as Mr. Braucher writes recreation became ‘‘no longer 
physical only, but as. varied as are the interests of the human spirit.” 
And through all this the national recreation effort has been ‘‘a move- 
ment” not ‘‘an institution in competition with other groups,” with its 
aim ‘‘to create recreation habits which should help all groups in which 
men and women unite.” Recreation literature and a summer school 
for the training of leaders have developed; land planning is cognizant of 
community recreation needs and the value of recreation in rural life is 
being increasingly visualized. 

The movement for shorter working hours, not only as a humani- 
tarian movement, but dictated by the danger of over production of 
goods ina mechanized age, is concentrating attention on recreation 
“side by side with education as one of the major enduring functions of 
government.”’ The problem of so dividing the hours of labour that 
each person will have the opportunity to work will bring also the 
problem of wholesome use of each person’s increasing hours of leisure. 
The national significance of the problem is indicated by President 
Hoover’s convening of the White House Conference on Recreation, and 
the estimate that not less than $200,000,000 a year is now being expended 
in the United States for recreation in its wider aspects. 


Since 1909, the number of cities providing recreation leadership and 
expenditures for public recreation in the United States has grown from 
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200 with an expenditure of $5,000,000 annually to 1,200, with $30,000,- 
ooo expenditure; playgrounds have increased from 1,535 in 267 cities 
to 7,681 in 763 cities; and employed recreational workers from 3,764 in 
259 cities to 22,920 in 806 cities. Whereas in 1909, 62 cities gave 
municipal support to recreation, this number had grown to 629 in 1930, 
Sixty-six cities carried their programme through private support in 1909 
compared with 134 in 1930, and 78 by a combination of public and 
private funds, compared with 168 in 1930. 


The changed concept of life, from which the recreation movement 
takes its strength, even as it contributes to the change could not be 
better summarized than by Mr. Braucher:— 


“‘We must have business and manufacture and agriculture as a 
foundation on which to build modern living, and we must have recrea- 
tion to help keep business and commerce successful but a public opinion 
has grown up which no longer recognizes business as the supreme reason 
for existence. Music, drama, art, handcraft, athletics, collecting, 
recreation in all its forms are a part of life and their own reason for 
being. They enable man to be himself and that is enough.” 


SAFE EQUIPMENT FOR 
PLAYGROUNDS 


Wilson playground equipment 
represents the most advanced 
ideas in design and construction. 
Used in public and institutional 
playgrounds from coast to coast. 
Provides safe recreation and 
exercise for children of all ages. 


MADE IN CANADA 


zt 


Our Special Catalogue of Playground Equipment will be mailed FREE 
on request. Address Dept. W. 


THE HAROLD A. WILSON CO. LIMITED 


299 YONGE ST. TORONTO, CAN. 





Che Menaure of the Annual Merting 


MONTREAL’S EXPERIMENT 

In opening the afternoon session of Montreal’s “‘staggered”’ annual 
meeting experiment on February 4th, Mr. B. B. Stevenson, the jovial 
Chairman of Federation’s Budget Committee recalled that all his life 
he had had a horror of annual meetings. Like Father William in 
Alice in Wonderland, he feared they “might injure the brain.” But 
now as the long suffering chairman of the budget committee, having 
attended such meetings ad infinitum, like the same Father William, 
he had come to the conclusion that he hadn’t any brain and so, “he did 
it again and again.”’ At this time of year, many of us agree most 
heartily with Mr. Stevenson that whatever cerebral endowment we had 
to — rapidly dissolves before the wearying process of the annual 
round. 

Montreal decided to meet the social evil by “‘throwing a party” 
of five meetings on the one day, shortening the proceedings of each 
and concentrating on the reports of the executives. A joint luncheon 
was held at noon, with the executive director of the Council as speaker, 
charged with the responsibility of interpreting the underlying unity of 
purpose of the co-operating agencies and the specialized contribution 
each made in the community’s social work programme. 

The five agencies in the experiment were the Family Welfare 
Association, the Children’s Bureau, the Women’s Directory, the Girl’s 
Cottage Industrial School, and the Society for the Protection of Women 
and Children. Beginning promptly at eleven in the morning, the 
series of meetings moved without a hitch, the first two agencies meeting 
before lunch, each meeting lasting forty-five minutes. The other three 
agencies met from three to five, with a summing up of the reports by 
the luncheon speaker, followed by tea. The whole experiment brought 
out a larger and more representative group than any agency could have 
commanded of itself, and there was general agreement that the basic 
principles and essential interrelationship of the participating agencies 
were more clearly visualized as the result of the joint meeting. Cer- 
tainly, there was a concentration of interest, and attention that one 
does not usually experience at even the most enthusiastic annual meeting 
of one agency. As an initial endeavour, the venture was unusually 
successful and will undoubtedly lead to repetition and perfecting among 
related groups of agencies in Montreal and elsewhere. 


GROWING UP. By Karl de Schweinitz. $1 1) 


“This book tells how we become alive, and are born and grow up. 


It is a story that has happened to everybody, to your neighbours next 
door, to your mother and to your father and to you. 


We are all interested in it. We have all been babies and we have all 
been born, so, of course, we want to know how we came into the world. 


It is to tell boys and girls this story that I have written GROWING UP.” 
—KARL pE SCHWEINITZ. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
ST. MARTIN’S HOUSE, 70 BOND ST. - - - TORONTO 2. 





THE FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF MONTREAL. 


Though 1931 marked the presentation of its thirtieth annual report 
the Montreal Association has never before recorded such a “high tide 
mark” in its unemployment burden, and it is Canada’s oldest Family 
Welfare organization. The total volume served numbered 2,276 
families, old couples and women without children, and 789 of the appli- 
cations—40%—-were directly attributable, to unemployment. In all 
8,196 people, of whom 4,040—50%—were children under 14 came 
under the Association’s care, in these families. Relief and service 
called for an expenditure of $179,500.00,—an increase of $26,500.00 
over the preceding year to serve an increased case load of 847 families 
and 3,792 persons. An increase of 100% of the applications came 
from young married men between 21 and 34 years of age, while 1,235 
or over 50% of the applications were from persons entirely unknown 
to the Association and seeking help for the first time. 


“‘No matter how firm its foundations in technical skill and com- 
munity understanding, no programme of family rehabilitation can be 
built,’ says Mr. Clarke, the general secretary, “if, at any moment, 
it may be inundated, by a wave of unemployment or by the less notice- 
able but repeated and undermining thrusts of irregular employment.”’ 


The Society reported that at the end of March 1930 when the 
Emergency Unemployment Committee ceased work conditions seemed 
to be improving but that each month brought such an increasing quota 
of unemployment problems that the Association asked the Committee 
to resume operations one month earlier than usual. Even so, the 
pressure on the Association became so great that in order to give the 
trained technical service where it was most needed, the applications 
were divided into two groups, major and incidental cases, and service 
concentrated on the former, of whom 1,181 were so classified. But 
Mr. Clarke says that it is altogether likely that many major problems 
also exist in the group of cases classified as incidental and that in future 
years, we shall have to pay the price of our inability to render fully 
adequate service at this time. 

In the major care cases, 159 cases, the problem arose from malad- 
justments within the family life. In 83 families mental defectiveness 
was definitely diagnosed. In 53 other families, adjustments were made 
within the family group. In 103 families, homes were poorly kept, in 
110 there was bad housing or overcrowding, altogether no less than 
1386 families being moved to better living quarters, and 47 being given 
nutrition instruction. Many of the families revealed child welfare 
problems. In 94 cases there was irregular school attendance and in 
8 families illegal juvenile employment. School attendance difficulties 
were adjusted in 77 families and vocational guidance arranged in 13. 
All through this major care group, unemployment stalked, though not 
described by the applicant as the major cause of trouble. In over 800 
of this group it entered. The Association obtained employment of 
a temporary nature for 375 families and of a permanent nature for 184, 
while 480 women were placed in temporary or permanent work by 
the F.W.A. Women’s Labour Bureau. Quite outside the cases where 
ill health was the cause of application, 275 of 342 families classified under 
unemployment had problems of sickness. The Health Service operated 
by Financial Federation was made available for this group; and such 
forms of care as were needed were provided. The Lord Atholstan 
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fund for secondary technical and vocational training gave this oppor- 
tunity to 28 girls and 22 boys during the year. 

It is a picture of a weary multitude that the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation presents,—a whole ‘‘town”’ of families buffeted and endangered 
by circumstances but encouraged, upheld, stimulated and strengthened 
to new endeavour, and continuance of the struggle, through the inter- 
vention of skilled and sympathetic service. There can be little doubt 
that this Montreal agency is doing its best to fulfil what its general 
secretary in his report describes as “the program of every agency for 
the culture of family life,’’ which, ‘‘looks forward to a family responsible 
for its own culture—a family establishing its own ideals, meeting its own 
emergencies, developing its own powers, resting solidly upon its own 
resources, receiving constant stimulus, suggestion, service and enjoy- 
ment from co-operative contacts with other families and with the 
organized activities of the community.” 


THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT (1930) OF THE WOMEN’S 
DIRECTORY OF MONTREAL. 


Miss Wisdom’s report is particularly noteworthy for the clarity 
with which it sets forth the fine general principles that guide her organ- 
ization in its work with unmarried mothers and their children. 

Most interesting and enlightening is her description of the gradual 
change that has taken place in our attitude towards this problem from 
the time when the unmarried mother and her child were shunned and 
scorned, since to treat them otherwise was to justify unmarried mother- 
hood, through the next stage when we realized the harshness of this 
attitude, and it had become the common practice to surround each case 
with as much secrecy as possible—‘‘sentimental isolation’””—Miss Wisdom 
calls it. Then she outlined the present day methods used by agencies of 
recognized standards, namely methods which insist on that fundamental 
principle of social work, the preservation of family life, and on considering 
carefully all aspects of the problem—those affecting the unmarried 
mother, her child, her family, the father of the child, and his family. 
The report makes one see without a doubt that only by taking up these 
different phases of the problem can a wise and fair adjustment be made. 

An analysis of the first 50 cases taken up during the year is used to 
help explain the problem of the girl. These include girls from broken 
homes, i.e., either one or both parents dead, or one dead and the other 
deserted, ete., mother dead (7) or no parents (11), girls from homes where 
both parents are living, but in which family conditions are definitely 
poor (15), girls from homes where both parents are living and home con- 
ditions are most favorable (5); immigrant girls away from home for the 
first time (10); girls with serious mental defect (2). 

The problem of the father of the child is next discussed and an 
instance given of splendid work done in the case of a married man in 
preserving intact his family life, and at the same time seeing that 
justice and intelligent treatment were given the unmarried mother. 
The agency’s statistics show that, when necessary, legal action is taken 
to collect from the putative father. 

Coming to the child, the Directory’s policy is to keep him with 
the mother from the beginning, knowing that if this is done 75 per cent 
of the mothers will wish to retain their children permanently. 
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It is not the Directory’s policy to urge marriage between the child’s 
parents unless there is indication that the right basis for marriage exists, 
since experience has shown that many a family wreckage can be 
traced to a wrong “‘set-up” of this nature. 


In closing the report the Secretary quotes some figures which 
should interest all those interested in the reduction of our infant 
mortality rate. She states that the official report, taken from Church 
registers, for 1929 shows 998 children born out of wedlock in Montreal. 
The same report showed that 465 illegitimate children under the age of 
one year, died in Montreal in 1929—i.e., almost 50 per cent of the 
number of illegitimate births. The relation of this situation to the lack 
of admission restrictions on maternity cases in hospitals in Quebec is 
indicated by the fact that of this total of 998 babies, only 43% were 
known to belong to Montreal; 21% were from Quebec, outside of 
Montreal, and 32% from parts unknown, the other small percentage 
coming from other parts of Canada and the United States. It would 
appear that any adequate treatment of the whole problem in Montreal 
must begin with amendment of the hospital regulations to submit mater- 
nity admissions to the same residential restrictions as other cases, and 
with some revision of the existing legislation re illegitimacy. 


REPORT OF THE MONTREAL PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS 
ASSOCIATION, FOR THE SUMMER SEASON 1930. 


There are three outstanding features in the varied and attractive 
summer programme of this organization as outlined by its efficient 
executive secretary, Captain William Bowie, and carried out by him and 
his staff of 34, with the co-operation of the service clubs and social 
agencies of the City. 


(1) The first is the playground health service undertaken by a 
staff of three, a doctor, a registered nurse, and a medical student. For 
a full description of this interesting innovation see p. 000). 

(2) The second feature was the introduction of portable wading 
pools and street showers, and the conducting of playground field days 
and neighbourhood demonstrations. The total attendance in the 15 
wading pool districts and at the field days and demonstrations reached 
36,050, indicating the tremendous appeal of this popular type of recrea- 
tion. One wading pool was in operation in the east end of the City and 
the other in the west end, and they were kept moving from street to 
street, attracting thousands of children during the hot summer months. 
The spectacle of three or four hundred children on a hot summer day 
disporting themselves under the cool showers and in the wading pool; 
lying in their bathing suits on the warm asphalt of the street taking a 
sun-bath; and finally the arrival and distribution of beautiful flowers 
supplied by the Council of Social Agencies’ flower committee, will remain 
long in the memory of those who were fortunate enough to see this. 
Literally, the sea-shore and the summer gardens were brought to the 
children living in. the crowded tenement districts, and the beneficial 
effect on their general health cannot be over-estimated.” 

(3) Instead of staging one general handicraft exhibition a new plan 
was tried out, that of organizing playground neighbourhood handicraft 
exhibitions in all districts. This drew a large number of mothers and 
friends of the children from the playground neighbourhood, which was 
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exactly what the handicraft department aimed to do. Judging of the 
articles was also carried out on the individual playgrounds. 

The Association is to be congratulated on its successful summer’s 
work which undoubtedly brought a greater measure of good health and 
— to the large numbers of children who enjoyed the playground 

acilities. 


FIFTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN, MONTREAL. 


The report of the Society for 1930 shows an extremely crowded 
and active year with a total burden of 1,017 cases of which 611 were new- 
and 47 re-opened. It is interesting to note the variety of factors which 
caused these people to apply to this organization for assistance viz:- 
desertion and non-support combined. non-support only, abusive con- 
duct, drunkenness, gambling, neglect, juvenile delinquency, assault, in- 
sanity, destitution and direct legal aid. Significant of the trend of social 
work are the practical case work methods used in solving the problems 
which presented themselves, such as securing employment and hospital 
treatment, private medical treatment, the finding of temporary and per- 
manent homes, securing institutional care, deportations, repatriations, 
legal adoptions and securing of legal advice and locating deserters and 
missing persons. 

The report gives a detailed summary of the history of the Society 
from the time of the organization meeting in February, 1882. 
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This meeting took cognizance of the fact that the laws protecting 
the young were not only few and inadequate, but were seldom enforced. 
Very prominent in the early records of the Society are accounts of 
representations made to federal, provincial and municipal authorities 
for the remedying of outstanding abuses and the inaugurating of needed 
reforms. Among the improvements which they endeavoured to obtain 
were compulsory provision for separate retiring rooms for men and 
women on the staffs of mercantile and manufacturing establishments; 
women Officials in police headquarters and jails; separate transportation 
of men and women, and in covered vehicles, from courthouse to jail; 
raising the age of consent from 14 to 16 years; voluntary defenders for 
the indigent; compulsory education. 


In 1912 the Society was incorporated by Provincial Charter under 
its present name. 


The Secretary points out in his report that now much of the work 
attempted by this Society in its early years is carried on by agencies 
specializing in these different phases of social work, but the basic purpose 
for which the Society was organized is still being faithfully prosecuted, 
while with the passage of time the kinds of service implied in the term 
“protection of women and children’ have also changed. Actual physical 
cruelty is less common and the public turn to the Society for protection 
rather from degrading, degenerating and immoral influences or associa- 
tions, as indicated in the factors, enumerated in the first paragraph, 
which caused the 1,017 applications to the Society for assistance. 


During the last seven years the Society has been active in develop- 
ing the legal aid aspect of its work, extending free legal aid to all who are 
prevented by poverty from securing legal assistance. 


The Executive Secretary in his report explains the Society’s reason 
for placing emphasis on this development: “Organized legal aid is neces- 
sary in the promotion of the welfare of socially inadequate individuals 
and groups, and through them the welfare of all Society. The limiting 
phrase ‘‘socially inadequate” is not used, and should not be understood 
as meaning, or implying anything culpable or censurable on the part of 
the socially inadequate; the inadequacy may be in society instead of 
in the person. The socially inadequate are those who suffer from social 
or economic maladjustment. 


In conclusion, let me again emphasize this thought; that the success 
or failure of legal aid work very largely depends upon good or bad 
support from the legal profession as a whole. No work of this kind can 
flourish in the face of hostility or suspicion, or even indifference of the 
attorneys of the city. What must be clearly understood is that legal 
aid work represents one of the great reform movements of the time. It 
ranks with movements for the organization of the Courts and the simpli- 
fication of procedure; it needs the wholehearted support of the Bar. 
For, to quote a recent writer on this subject, ‘while other reforms which 
are receiving the attention of the legal profession aim to better our 
justice, the purpose of the legal aid movement is to bring about justice 
where there is none.’ In a word, organized legal aid is one of the most 
outstanding needs in the field of social adjustment and deserves to rank 
at least, equally with other accepted forms of applied relief.” 














ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GIRLS’ COTTAGE INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL, SWEETSBURG, P.Q. (1930). 


The statistics of the School for the year showed the total number 
of pupils to be 56. Of this number 37 were court cases, and 19 were 
voluntary cases. 

A definite plan of school work and training in household tasks is 
followed, half the girls attending school in the morning; while the others 
do the house work, with this order reversed in the afternoon. The School 
classes are conducted on the premises. 

The house was supplied with fruit, vegetables and flowers from the 
garden, where most of the gardening was done by the girls under super- 
vision. Prizes were received locally and from the Bedford Fair. 

A great deal of emphasis was placed on recreation and during the 
summer a recreation worker was employed. 

The field work was considered one of the most important phases of 
the year’s programme, for upon it depends the re-establishment of the 
girls as normal citizens in community life. The worker in charge of 
this division reports 905 visits paid on behalf of 82 girls dealt with, 
all of whom required intensive care. The number of girls placed in 
foster homes, and “opportunity” houses had increased. 

Only four girls were paroled from the school during the year. To 
quote from the field secretary’s report, “It is a matter of keen regret 
that the number is not higher. Parole is a return to community life, and 
constitutes a continuation of the re-educative process, giving the girl an 
opportunity to work out her own salvation in terms of self-development 
and service.” The School hopes as this department grows, to be able 
to give more attention to this phase of the work. 


TORONTO INFANTS’ HOME AND INFIRMARY 


The fifty-fifth annual report (1929-30) of the Infants’ Home in 
Toronto indicates that we are “growing up” in social work in Canada 
for here is an agency old enough to be “‘losing its teeth,”’ but its report 
indicates only strength, virility and growth. Lack of space permits us 
to call attention only to the most significant features of the year’s work 
which has been carried on in a most efficient and well-organized manner 
under three departments (1) foster homes or child placing (2) home 
finding, (3) case work. Nothing has been left to chance and all the skill 
which the organization could command in the way of professional advice 
in its medical and child guidance clinics and from the trained workers of 
its staff, has been applied to the problems of the unmarried mothers 
and children, who have come under the Home’s care. 

The medical reports record even a further reduction in the infant 
mortality rate, which seemed to have reached the minimum last year. 
The 1929-30 rates stand at the incredibly low figure of 3.05% on average 
daily population (326) and 1.3% on total number cared for (852). 

The Executive Secretary reports a general increase in the work, a 
7%, increase in population, with an increase in the number of requests 
from people for a child to board, and a decrease in the number of adop- 
tions, all of which are in indication, and a result of the abnormal times 
and general depression. It was also felt that the gradually increasing 
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belief in foster home care on the part of social agencies and individuals 
has been a factor in the growth of the work of the home. 


The following quotation from the report of the case work supervisor 
is gratifying to the social worker: 





“Tt is interesting to note the figures of legitimate and illegiti- 
mate children in the Home on the first day of October, during the 
past three years:— 

Illegitimate Legitimate 

Ce eee rr 177 166 
Gootemet 1, TWP. ok occ cccessces 192 60 
co ge re re 252 67 


You will note that two years ago, on October 1, 1928, our figures 
nearly balanced. On October, 1930, the illegitimate figures had 
increased over 40% and the legitimate decreased nearly 60%. This 
does not, I think, prove that there is a great increase in the preva- 
lence of illegitimacy as our percentage of admissions on our total 
case load has only increased by 8%. It does, however, mean that 
¢é more and more stress is being laid by family agencies on the fact 
that the home is the right place for the child and that every effort 
through Mothers’ Allowance, Workmen’s Compensation, Visiting 
Housekeepers, and ordinary relief paid into the home where possible 

is preferable to placement.” 

The child placing department reports 694 children and 158 mothers 
under care and the home finding department had requests from 899 
people for children to board. 

These figures leave no doubt as to the amount of work that must 
have been necessary to carry out the Home’s programme and policy of 
careful supervision of the mothers and children in the foster homes and 

of regular attendance at medical and mental hygiene clinics. 


ANNUAL REPORT, COUNCIL COMMUNITY HOUSE, 
JEWISH GIRLS’ CLUB, TORONTO, 1930. 


The excellent report of the commendable year’s work of this Club 
has just been issued. During 1930, 38,424 girls from 4-18 years of age, 
attended 1538 classes. Of this number 647 were new members. The 

@ programme for both the winter and summer activities of the Club was 
varied and, as in other years, covered a wide range of subjects both 
interesting and practical. There can be no question as to the import- 

ance of this phase of social work in a community welfare programme. 
Communities planning extensive girls’ work programmes could not 

do better than consult Miss Adelaide Cohen, under whom this organiza- 

tion has had such remarkable growth. 












BIG BROTHER MOVEMENT, INC., TORONTO 
ANNUAL REPORT 1930. 

In his report for 1930, Mr. Frank Sharpe, the general secretary of 

the Toronto Big Brother Movement, presents the problem of the delin- 


quent boy with unusual force and clarity, and describes the efforts his 
agency is making to solve it. 
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Briefly, the general aim of the movement is the prevention of 
delinquency and the decreasing of anti-social conduct by an application 
of all that modern science can give in the discovery and solution of these 
problems. ‘‘Social treatment of the delinquent,” writes Mr. Sharpe, 
‘*is a profession which should appeal as strongly to the individual with 
proper qualifications as do the older and better understood professions 
of law, medicine, and the arts, and where the sacrifices demanded of the 
worker will at least be no greater than those now demanded in the fields 
of education and art.” 


Mr. Sharpe states that this organization has four clear-cut functions: 
(1) handling in an intelligent and constructive manner the boys 
brought to their attention, (2) serving as a laboratory for the study 
of causes of delinquency, (3) the interpreting and proclaiming of 
these causes to the community and (4) leadership in strengthening 
the agencies existing for the prevention of delinquency, and in promoting 
new agencies where they may be needed. 

Possibly Mr. Sharpe’s own report can speak more forcibly than any 
summary: 

“Tt is generally recognized that every community has about as many 
delinquents as it deserves. In other words we are beginning to under- 
stand that at least ninety per cent of our delinquents are formed, shaped 
and directed into the anti-social conduct which we call delinquency by 
conditions and factors outside themselves and for which they are in no 
wise responsible. Among these causal factors are the following which 
we shall name, beginning with the least important and progressing to 
the most important; physical deficiencies, mental deficiencies, family 
deficiencies, and social or community deficiencies.” 

“The most important single causal factor in the product of delin- 
quency is, however, social or community deficiency. ‘There dare invari- 
ably weak spots in the city where the plane of living is low, the service 
poor, the churches weak; few, if any, playgrounds and much vice and 
social corruption. It is just as natural for delinquents to grow out of 
this soil as it is for weeds to grow in a vacant lot. This year a very care- 
ful survey of our city was made to ascertain those districts responsible 
for the high percentage of delinquents and we are planning, during the 
coming year, to put forth greater effort in these districts to remove, if 
possible, the cause for such delinquency by efficient and _ sufficient 
workers to meet the need.” 

The year’s statistics show an increasing volume of work. The staff 
came in contact with 1,460 boys, 509 of these having been carried over 
from the previous year. Of the 951 new cases, 164 were 16 years of 
age, over 528 were in the period from 12 to 15 years, while 259 were 
under 12. 

Three distinct types of boys were served—those likely to present 
problems, those presenting problems of a minor nature, and those 
presenting definite problems of a serious nature. The treatment of the 
problems presented called for varied services, ranging from finding 
suitable employment for the boys, to dealing with one who contem- 
plated suicide. 

In addition to the practical case work with the boys, definite 
responsibility was taken for research work in connection with the 
problem’ of the relationship of truancy to crime, and the problem of the 
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non-academic child. The study of juveniles in penitentiaries previously 
begun, was also continued last year. 


One of the charming incidents of the meeting was the presentation 
of an illuminated address to Mr. C. L. Burton, president of the Move- 
ment, by a group of the boys themselves. Mr. Burton, who is president 
of the Robt. Simpson Co., was taken entirely by surprise, while the large 
gathering thundered its applause. The boys carried placards recording 
the growth of the Movement each year, and these reversed, carried the 
words, “We Honour You.” This Council, indebted to Mr. Burton for 
much of its growth and success, would add a hearty “Hear! Hear!.” 


THE SAINT JOHN FAMILY WELFARE BUREAU. 


The Saint John Family Welfare Bureau’s report for its first year of 
operation amply justifies the need which the New Brunswick Survey 
found for such a service, and the vision and courage of those who launched 
the project. Within a year of its inauguration, the Bureau reported 
430 active cases, practically an impossible load for the devoted secretary, 
and her one field assistant. The Social Service Exchange is operated 
under the Bureau’s direction with its own secretary, while one office 
secretary serves both agencies. 


The executive secretary reported that 74 per cent of the cases and 
93 per cent of money spent for relief by the Bureau had been for unem- 
ployment cases. The Bureau work had been instrumental in keeping 
31 children with their families, instead of having them placed in the 
orphanage. 

The Day Nursery had been established under the Bureau but was 
now an autonomous affiliated organization financed by the Kiwanis 
Club. Admissions were made on the Bureau’s recommendations and 
35 cases had been investigated in the Nursery’s six months’ operations. 

Regarding the case load, Miss Smith said there were 430 active cases 
on the books, 382 being new and the total being three times as great as 
a case worker is expected to handle. There had been 67 different types 
of service given. Conditions of housing and standards of family life 
among those who had lost morale through long experience of seasonal 
unemployment were described as appalling. There had been 52 cases 
of desertion handled. Ten organizations and many individuals had 
asked the Bureau to administer a total of more than $400 for relief of 
special cases. The executive secretary had made more than 2,000 visits 
in the year, and volunteer service had been given during 213 hours. A 
case record exhibition had been secured and had been very helpful. 
Volunteers were urgently needed. The unemployment problem was one 
of community concern. Work was what was urgently required and she 
would welcome any suggestions as to how and where work could be 
obtained. 

Miss Grace O. Robertson, for the Social Service Exchange, reported 
2,332 registrations. 

Automobile service to expedite the work of the executive secretary 
had been inaugurated and it was hoped would become more permanently 
organized. 

S. F. Jamieson, honorary treasurer, reported receipts, $4,989.41, had 
included city grant $2,740, bequest $500 trust funds for Bureau admini- 
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stration $395, contributions $1,319.41. The balance on hand was 
$848.78. 


Dr. Abramson, the President, noted that during the year a city 
grant for maintenance of the Bureau had been secured and through 
Miss A. Clarice Smith the foundation of the work had been well laid and 
co-operation generally obtained. In financing it was necessary for the 
Bureau only to raise money for relief and rehabilitation, he said. He 
felt the year had been one of great achievement. 


Officers were elected as follows: 


President, Dr. H. L. Abramson; vice-presidents, first, Mrs. A. W. Estey; 
second, A. W. Murray; honorary secretary, Miss E. H. Jarvis; honorary 
treasurer, S. F. Jamieson; additional members of the executive, Rev. 
F. Gillen, Rev. C. Gordon Lawrence, John MacKinnon, Max Marcus, 
Mrs. Margaret E. Lawrence, Miss Genevieve Dever, H. Usher Miller, 
C. H. Peters and W. Arthur I. Anglin. 


In February, the death was recorded of Miss Ethel Hazen Jarvis, 
and in her passing the Welfare Bureau lost one of its most indefatigable 
and faithful workers. For years, Miss Jarvis had given of her time and 
high ability unsparingly to the advancement of all community welfare 
in Saint John. For years, the Red Cross gathered strength from her 
services as secretary, and her knowledge and the general goodwill which 
she enjoyed in her native citywere placed equally at the disposal of the 
young and struggling Bureau. Saint-John will be the poorer for the 
passing of this good and kindly citizen. 


THE SECOND CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
ON WORK FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN IN CANADA 


Continued from page 13. 


occasioned by the difference between the charges made for public ward 
care and the actual cost of such care. This was a matter which every- 
one hoped to see adjusted in a short time. 


Across Canada the hospital populations ran from 35% to 70% 
public patients, and the average of hospital population cared for as 
non-pay patients would likely be found to be in the neighbourhood of 
50%. This great group was cared for either at public cost or partly by 
public cost and the balance at the cost of the excess charged to private 
patients. 


Therefore the whole situation could be summed up by saying that 
all costs but those of private patients were becoming standardized in 
Canadian hospitals and that it would be but a short time until the actual 
cost of these in respect to indigent patients would be carried in a fixed 
proportion by provincial and municipal authorities. 


Other subjects dealt, with included discussion on the standardization 
of transportation and appliances costs, and the recommendations of the 
Ross Commission on Public Welfare in Ontario, in reference to crippled 
children. 
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Che Blind in Manitoba. 


Presence of trachoma, an infectious eye disease, in large propor- 
tions, among the Mennonite population of south-eastern Manitoba, was 
revealed by Dr. F. W. Jackson, director of disease prevention for the 
province, in his testimony before the Dr. Olin H. Burritt commission 
at the legislative buildings. 

A survey now in process by the department of health and public 
welfare in the south-western part of the province has revealed to date 
that 10 per cent of the population in Mennonite settlements are suffering 
from trachoma. It is a contagious eye disease which if not checked in its 
early stages often results in blindness. 

So far 7,900 persons have been examined, according to Dr. Jackson, 
and of that number 713 were found to be infected with trachoma. Of 
the number examined, 1,113 were found to be afflicted with eye troubles 
that require correcting. 

Dr. Jackson’s testimony caused a sensation among those in attend- 
ance at the hearing conducted by Dr. Burritt, who is making an inquiry 
into problems dealing with welfare of the blind in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan. 

A concerted effort will be made by the department of health and 
public welfare to prevent the spread of trachoma, by establishing clinics 
in the infected area, Dr. Jackson said. 

Trachoma can be communicated from one person to another through 
the use of the same towel, or by other means. Its presence is often 
found, it is said, among immigrants from Continental Europe, and when 
detected the applicant for entry into the Dominion is refused admit- 
tance. It is said to be especially prevalent in Egypt and other countries 
of the Orient, and is a source of blindness on a wide scale. Trachoma 
manifests itself by a roughness or granulation of the inner surface of 
the eyelids. 

Dr. T. A. Pincock, deputy minister of health and public welfare, 
and Miss E. Russell, director of public health nursing, also testified 
before the commission. 

Retailing what measures have been taken by the department of 
health and public welfare to prevent blindness in children, Dr. Pincock 
stated it has initiated compulsory notification of infectious eye diseases 
in the new born, and also distributed free of charge campoules of silver 
nitrate for use in the eyes of the new born, and demands official notifi- 
cation of its use or non-use in each case. 

The province also provides for the examination of the eyes of school 
children in order to detect defects of vision in the early years. Each 
case is followed into the home by the public health nurses, who endea- 
vor to get the parents to have the defects corrected. 

Mrs. Jessie Maclennan, who is taking a prominent part in the 
testimony before the commission, urged the need of legislation making 
the use of silver nitrate compulsory among the new born. She urged 
that registered nurses be especially trained in its use. 

Mrs. Maclennan, who is a member of the Winnipeg board, told of 
the eye examinations conducted in the Winnipeg public schools, and 
how glasses are furnished free to those children requiring them whose 
parents cannot easily afford to pay for them. She urged that the province 
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also undertake to furnish glasses for children of poor parents in all parts 
of the province. She commented on the testimony regarding trachoma 
in this province, and wondered how it was possible for immigrants suffer- 
ing from trachoma to be permitted to enter the country. The conditions 
revealed, she held, suggested that there may have been serious neglect 
among immigration officials at ports of entry. 


Dr. Burritt commented favorably upon the suggestion offered by 
D. B. Lawley, organizer for the Canadian Federation of the Blind, that 
an advisory board be appointed by the provincial government to have 
a regulative capacity over all institutions and activities devoted to blind 
welfare. Mr. Lawley suggested that the board should have one repre- 
sentative each from the department of labor, the department of health 
and public welfare, the department of education, the Union of Munici- 
palities, the Canadian National Institute for the Blind, the Canadian 
Federation of the Blind, and the Lux in Tenebris Club. Such a board he 
advised, could prevent overlapping of the use of funds granted by the 
provincial government. 


All those testifying before the commission were agreed as to the 
necessity of financial assistance, but were not agreed as to the extent 
and character of such assistance.—(Printed through the courtesy of the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind). 


New Council Publications 


In the last two months the Council has issued the following new 
publications available to all members, free on request. 
No. 52. — of Public and Private Relief in Twelve Canadian 

ities. 
No. 55. The Non-Academic Child—Adelaide M. Plumptre; Dr. Lewis. 
No. 56. Protection Against Diphtheria (In English and in French). 
No. 57. You wanted to know about the Canadian Council on Child 
and Family Welfare? (In English and in French). 

Reprints have been issued of the following. 

No. 16. — Classes for the Training of Children in Need of Special 
are. 
No. 38. Sex Education in the Child Welfare Programme. 
Diet Folder Series—all five folders. 
Posters (Coloured and Bilingual). 
No. 1. The Gay Adventurers. No. 3. Every Canadian’s 
Heritage. 

No. 6. The Porridge Party. No. 7. The Sun Baby. 
Proceedings of the First National Bilingual Conference will 
be available shortly, in English and in French. 











Publications Recently Received 
in the library of 
Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare. 


(The listing of these publications does not necessarily recommend 
all of them. They are listed as received in the library for the attention 
of the busy worker, who may not have the facilities of noting new publi- 
cations as they appear). 


CHILD HEALTH AND HYGIENE. 

Dr. J. L. Biggar, Conquering Diphtheria. The Canadian Red Cross 
Junior, Jan., 1931. 12 pages. 

Edward F. Brown, New York City’s Diphtheria Campaign. Bulletin of 
the Milbank Memorial Fund, Jan., 1931. 20 pages. 

Child Health Bibliography, List of Publications of the United States 
Public Health Service, issued July-December, 1930. Public Health 
Reports, Jan., 30, 1931. 231 pages. 

C. E. A. Winslow, Health on the Farm and in the Village, 275 pages, 

Macmillan, now at press. Price $1.00. 
“A review and evaluation of the Cattaraugus County Health 
Demonstration, based on a survey conducted by a group of special- 
ists under his direction’’....“‘an objective review....as well as a 
summary of the main conclusions.” 

I. ms a The Story of Infancy, 327 pages. Century Co., N.Y: 


“A practical handbook for mothers to supplement the aid of the 
physician.” 

Jesse Feiring Williams, Industrial Hygiene for Schools, by J. F. Williams 
and Delbert Oberteuffer, 480 pages. McGraw-Hill, N.Y., 1930. 
Price $2.00. 

J. Arthur Myers, Tuberculosis among Children: chapters by C. A. 
Stewart and P. W. Giessler, 208 pages. Charles C. Thomas, 
Springfield, Mass., 1930. Price $3.50. 

Mary Avery Collard, The Child and the Dentist. The Canadian Child, 
Jan., 1931. 2 pages. 

George C. Dunham, The International Hygiene Exhibition. American 
Journal of Public Health and the Nation’s Health, Jan., 1931. 1 page 
A detailed description of the International Hygiene Exhibition, 
held at Dresden, Germany, from May to October, 1930, by the 
German Hygiene Museum of Dresden. Photographs. 


THE CHILD WITH PHYSICAL HANDICAP. 


The Crippled Child. 

Proceedings of Conference of the Invalid Children’s Aid Association and 
the Central Council for the Care of the Cripple, London, England 
1930. Problems of the physically and psychologically handicapped. 
Mother and Child, Jan., 1981. 383 pages. 


Sight Defect. 
Mary C. MclLelland, Saving sight. Social Welfare, Jan., 1931. 74 pages, 
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CHILD GUIDANCE AND PARENT EDUCATION. 


The St. George’s School for Child Study, Organization of -Parent Educa- 
tion Groups. 8 pages The St. George’s School for Child Study in 
co-operation with the Canadian National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene. 

Symposium, The New Generation, 717 pages. George Allen & Unwin, 

Ltd., London England. (To be ordered from the World’s Children.) 
1930. Price 20s. 
Articles on various aspects of child psychology by thirty-two 
writers, edited by V. F. Calverton and Samuel D. Schmalhausen, 
with an introduction by Bertrand Russell. Presents widely differ- 
ing points of view written in styles ranging from ‘“‘magazine,’’ to 
technical. 

H. S. Jennings, The Biological Basis of Human Nature, 384 pages. 
Norton, N.Y., 1930. 

A very comprehensive and valuable work on eugenics. “A text that 
avoids ....the specialized idiom of science and is made luminous 
and intelligible even to the abecedarian’”....‘‘a cautious, balanced 
wise, enlightening discussion of the bearing of recent biological 
research upon the development of society and the treatment of 
social ills.’ 

(For the benefit of our readers who may be driven by that “abeced- 
arian” to the dictionary, we may explain that the term merely 
signifies the ignorant or elementary. It is apparently one of the 
words that the modern tendency to confound by expression has 
retrieved from the mediaeval ‘“abecedarium’’, which we think meant 
alphabet). 


CHILD CARE AND PROTECTION. 


General. 


White House Conference, Official Proceedings of the White House 
Conference on Child Care and Protection, Nov., 1930. Complete 
stenographic record, 55 pages. The United States Daily, Washing- 
ton, 1930. 

Compiled, The Children’s Charter: the 19 aims of the White House 
Conference, leaflet. White House Conference, Washington, 1930. 


Report, Massachusetts Commission on the laws relative to children. 
The Commission, 11 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Findings of a commission created in April, 1929, to investigate the 
laws relating to dependent, delinquent and neglected children and 
children otherwise in need of special care, and authorized in 1930 
to co-operate with the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. Covers also mentally handicapped children, child- 
ren born out of wedlock, children involved in adoption and. divorce 
proceedings, and children engaged in agricultural pursuits. Proposes 
sixty legislative measures. Recommendations substantiated by 
numerous case histories and by statistical date. 

Arthur Dunham, Pennsylvania Thinks it Through. The Survey, Jan., 15, 
1931. 424 pages. 
Describing the initiation and main objectives of the Ten Year 
Program of Child Welfare for Pennsylvania. 
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Compiled, A publication containing the entire ten-year program of child 
welfare for Pennsylvania with its 115 recommendations. Child 
Welfare Division of the Public Charities Association, 311 Juniper 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. To be issued. 


Adoption. 
Henry P. Chiu, The Roman, Hindu and Chinese Law of Adoption, 
' (concluding the article in the issue of Jan., 1930). National Univer- 
sity Law Review, Jan., 1981. 3 pages. 
Canadian Association of Child Protection Officers, Proceedings at the 
Ninth Annual Meeting, Toronto, April 28-30, 1930, 51 pages. 
The Canadian Association of Child Protection Officers. 


The Child in Employment. 

Dept. of Labour, The Employment of Children and Young Persons in 
Canada, 139 pages. Federal Dept. of Labour, Ottawa, Ont. 
A resume of the situation in Canada with regard to the employment 
of children, giving statistics and a description of legislation now in 
force. The most comprehensive and scientific document ever 
published on the Canadian problem. 

Compiled, Some Occupations Indicated by Illinois Industrial Accident 
Records as hazardous for minors under 18 years of age. Labor 
en Nov., 1930, pages 83. Illinois Dept. of Labor, Chicago, 


DELINQUENCY PROBATION AND SUPERVISION. 


National Probation Association, Yearbook, 357 pages. 
bation Association, 1930. 

Report, Summary of Sessions of the International Association of Child- 
ren’s Magistrates. U.S. Daily for Jan., 31, 1931. 
Containing recommendations concerning the repatriation of minors. 

Glueck Sheldon and E. T. Glueck, Five Hundred Criminal Careers, 395 
pages. Knopf, N.Y., 1930. 
“The first thorough-going attempt in this country to find out what 
actually becomes of men after their release from a correctional 
institution.” 


National Pro- 


DEPENDENCY. 


The Care of the Aged. 
Adaline Buffington, Francis Bardwell on the Future Care of the Aged. 
Reprint from The Family, March 1929. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Margaret E. Rich, The Administration of Relief in Unemployment 
Emergencies, 27 pages. Family Welfare Association of America, 
N.Y., 19381. 

In Time of Unemployment, Play a them Through, Leaflet. 
Recreation Association, N.Y., 1931. 

Ewan Clague and W. J. Couper, When Shut-down Came: A Dismissal 
Wage in Practice. The Survey, Feb., 1, 1931. 477 pages. 
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Federal Dept. of Labour, Unemployment Relief Act, 1930. Labour 
Gazette, Jan., 1931. 19 pages. 


A. E. Anderson and M. E. Rich, Care of the Homeless in Unemployment 
Emergencies: Suggestions fora Community Program. Bibliography, 
29 pages. Family Welfare Association of America, New York City. 
Experiences of Communities in the United States. Part of the 
procedure described was tested out in the unemployment emergency 
of 1920-21. — 

Annie B. Kerr, ‘“‘What are us Poor People Goin’ to Do?” The Family, 
Jan., 1931. 287 pages. 


Employment Service of Canada, Eleventh Annual Meeting, Ottawa, 
Aug. 21-22, 1930, Employment Service Council of Canada, 49 pages. 
Federal Dept. of Labour, Ottawa, Ont. 


Association of Community Chests and Councils, Unemployment Relief, 
8 pages. Association of Community Chests and Councils, 1931. 
Review of studies of unemployment relief made by the Russell Sage 
a and by the Association of Community Chests and 

ouncils. 


FAMILY WELFARE. 


Compiled, The Family: a Series of Radio Talks Broadcast from the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburg Studio, Booklet. University of Pittsburg Studio, 
1930. Price 60 cents. 

Family Social Work Committee, Definition of Family Social Work: Report . 
of the Family Social Work Committee of the 1930 Blue Ridge 
Institute. Mimeo. Family Welfare Association of America. 
“Considers the purpose of family social work, its measurement, and 

a tentative method of self-appraisal.’’ 

Meyer F. Nimkoff, Pioneering in Family Social Work. The Family, Jan. 
1931. 279 pages. 

Describing an attempt made by the Institute for Marriage and 
Family Guidance, Los Angeles, to prevent family conflict by appro- 
priate education. 

Linton B. Swift, The Relief Problem in Family Social Work. 1929. 


Marriage and the Family. 

Pope Pius XI, Marriage—authorized English text of the Encyclical 
Letter of his holiness Pope Pius XI, 48 pages. National Catholic 
Welfare Federation, Washington, 1931. Price 10 cents. 

Binkley & Binkley, What is Right with Marriage? Appleton, N.Y., 1929 
(“Interestingly written.’’....‘“The authors attempt to separate the 
universal attributes of marriage and the family from those condi- 
tioned by expediency or determined by different social cultures.”’) 

Bertrand Russell, Marriage and Morals, 320 pages. Liveright, N.Y., 
published 1929. Price $3.00. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL WORK. 


F. H. McLean, The Central Council of Social Agencies: a Manual, 52 
pages. American Association for Organizing Family Social Work, 
New York, U.S.A. 
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Describing (1) the character and purpose of a central council, (2) 
the technique of initial organization, (3) the methods of operation, 
and (4) the actual accomplishments of some of the central councils 
already established. 

Mary J. McCormick, A Scale for Measuring Social Adequacy. Social 

Science Monographs, Vol. 1, No. 3. 73 pages. National Catholic 
School for Social Service, Washington, D.C., 1930. 
Tentative Forms of social adequacy—‘‘the quality by which a family 
is able to preserve its domestic life without unusual aid from the 
community.’”’—based upon 249 family interviews distributed among 
14 groups representing different degrees of social adequacy. Case 
histories to illustrate different degrees of social adequacy. 

Alla A. Libbey, Traceable Wastes in Interagency Action, 2 pages. Reprint 
from The Family, Jan., 1931. 

Bradley Buell, Does Modern Social Work Pay? Reprint from The Family 
July 1930, 

Joseph Lee, Shall Social Work Exist? Reprint from The Family. 

Clare M. Tousley, Salaries vs. Relief: Social Welfare, Jan., 1931. 
72 pages. 

The meaning of ““Overhead”’ in social work. 
Clare M. Tousley, The Selling Points of Case Work. Reprint from The 
Family, March, April, May, June, November, 1925. 


The Social Survey. 


Eaton & Harrison, A Bibliography of Social Surveys, 467 pages. Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1930. 


Social Statistics. 

Stuart A. Rice, ed. Statistics in Social Studies, 222 pages. University 
of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, Pa., 1930. 
“To exhibit the nature of the problems that are encountered when 
=, methods of statistics are applied to social and sociological 
studies.” 


Mental Hygiene. 

Haven Emerson, M.D., The Mind in the Breaking. The Survey, 
Graphic Number, Jan., 1931. 366 pages. 

B. T. MeGhie, M.D., Amentia—an Economic, Educational and Public 
poses problem. The Canadian Public Health Journal, Jan., 1931. 

pages. 

Miller Emmanuel, No. VI in a Series of Six Lectures, London, 1930. The 
Difficult Child: a Medical, Psychological and Sociological Problem. 

Mary Buell Sayles, The Problem Child at Home. Commonwealth 
Fund, 1928, New York. 
Case histories of twelve problem children, to illustrate principles 
set forth in the opening chapters of the book. Recommended by 
the National Federation of Day Nurseries. 


RECREATION. 


Recreation Committee, An Experiment in Recreation. Reprint from The 
Family, April, May 1930. 
Describing the use of recreation as a factor in family case work. 
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The Motion Picture. 


Nagy Moholy, The Problem of Modern Cinematography; its Emancipa- 
tion from Painting. The International Educational Cinematogra- 
phic Review, Dec., 1930, 1363 pages. 

E. W. Nack, Sidelights on the International Production of Fairy-tale 
Films. 1357 pages. 

L. B. Tyson, Some Observations on the Practical Value of Talking Pictures 
in Visual Education. The Educational Screen, Jan., 1931. 6 pages. 


SOCIAL WELFARE—(General). 


Joyce O. Hertzler, Social Institutions, 234 pages. McGraw Hill (can 
be ordered from the Surv ey), 1931. Price $2.50. 
(‘A study of institutions as such, rather than a series of studies of 


the several institutions.”....“rather a mosaic than an original 
treatise but a useful addition.”....“‘The chapter on the instutition 
and the individual, while nothing new, is valuable to the social 
worker.’’) 


Compiled, Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. III, 681 pages. 
MacMillan, N.Y., 1930. 


International Bulletin of Social Work, 2 Avenue Velasquez, Paris, 
France. Issued quarterly, beginning with December 1930, by the 
Secretariat, in preparation for the Second International Conference 
of Social Work, to be held in Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, July 
1932. Applications for membership received at the Secretariat, 
Stifstrasse 30, Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 


National Conference on Social Work, Proceedings of the National Con- 
ference on Social Work, 1930, 710 pages. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Ill. 1930. 

An excellent reference book of contemporary problems and methods 
in social work. 


Council for Social Service of the Church of England in Canada, 
Labourers in the vineyard: fifteenth annual report. Council for 
Social 1930 Service of the Church of England in Canada. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Free to Members. Extra Copies on Request. 


*No. 1. The a and Ethica! Development of the Child, 1922. 
*No. 2. British Columbia’s Child Health Programme, 1923. 
*No. 8. Agricultural Training for the Dependent and Delinquent Child, 19238. 


Reducing Infant Mortality in City and Rural Areas, 1922. 
The Juvenile Employment System of Ontario, 1923. 
A Statistical Review of Canadian Schools, 1923. 
Housing and Care of the Dependent Child, including Standards of Placement, and a Model 
Dietary for Children s Home, 1924. 
A Comparative Study of the Child Labour Laws of Canada, 1924. 
The Child of Canada s Hinterlands, 1924. 
Grants in Aid to Chil ren in Their Own Homes, 1924. 
Courts of Domestic R_ ations, 1924. 
The Social Significane- of Child Labour in Agriculture and Industry, 1924. 
A Comparative Summ:ry of the Canadian Adoption Laws, 1924. 
*No. 14. Some Angles of Discus .»n in the Juvenile Immigration Problem of Canada, 1924, together with 
the Immigrant Children’s Protection Act of Ontario, 1924. 

*No. 15. Juvenile Immigration Report No. 2, 1925. 

No. 16. Special Training for School-Age Children in Need of Special Care (5th Edition, 1930). 
*No 17 The Juvenile Court in Canada, 19265. 

No. 18. The Council’s Objectives, 1925-30. (Published in French also). 
*No. 19. The Child in Industry: Progress 1920-25, and Recommendations 1925-30. 
*No. 20. Progress in Education and Recreation, Canada, 1925-30. 

No. 21. A Guide to Your Reading on Child Welfare Problems, 1927 (A Short Classified Biblography.) 
No. 22. Legal Status of the Unmarried Mother and Her Child in the Province of Quebec, 1926. 
*No. 23. Teaching International Relationship (to children), 1927. 

No. 24. Motion Pictures Children Will Like, 1927, 1928, 1930. 
*No. 25. Canada and the World’s Child Welfare Work, 1927. 

No. 26. Progress 1920-25 and Recommendations 1925-30 in Child Welfare Legislation, 1926. 

No. 27. Problems in Family Desertion: Prevention, Rehabiliation, Legislation, 1926. 
*No. 28. Child-Placing, 1926. 

No. 29. Canada and the International Child Labour Conventions (August 1, 1926). 

No. 29a. Action Necessary by the Nine Provinces of Canada for Canada’s Adherence to the International 

Child Labour Conventions (August 1, 1926). 

*No. 80. Study Outlines of Some Child Welfare Problems in the Canadian Field, 1927. 
*No. 31. The Story of the Curly Tails, 1927. (In English and in French). 

No. 32. What is Malnutrition? 
*No. 33. The Home Training of the Blind Child, 1927. 

No. 34. The Juvenile Court in Law and the Juvenile Court in Action, 1930. 

No. 35. Infant Deaths in a Canadian City, 1928. 

No. 36. Child Welfare Legislation in Canada, 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929. 

No. 87. The Recidivist Group and Custodial Care, 1928. at 

No. 38. Sex Education in the Child Welfare Programme, 1928. 2nd edition, 1931. 
*No. 89. ‘Several Years After.” Report of Juvenile Immigration Survey, 1928. 

No. 40. ‘In Answer to Your Query”’ (Directory of Child Welfare Agencies), 1928 

No. 41. Maintenance Costs of Children Granted Public Aid in Canada. (At Press). 
*No. 42. Recreation: A Suggested National Programme, 1928. 

No. 43. Canadian Legislation re the Age of Consent and the Age of Marriage, 1928, 

No. 44. Save the Baby from Rickets. 

No. 45. Play and Play Material for the Pre-School Child, 1929. 

No. 46. Legislation; Canada and Her Provinces Affecting the Status and Protection of the Child of Un- 

married Parents, 1929. 
No. 46a. Comparative Summary: Legislation of Canada and Her Provinces Affecting the Status and Pro- 
tection of the Child of Unmarried Parents, 1929. 

No. 47. An Investment in Health—School Lunches for Rural Districts, 1929. 
*No. 48. Youth in Revolt, 1930. 

No. 49. Private Home Care for Children in Need, 1930. 

No. 50. The Council of Social Agencies in the Community. (Reprint, May 1930 Bulletin.) 

No. 51. The Protection of Child Life. A Story in Pictures, 1930. 

No. 52. The Relationship between Public and Private Agenciesin the Family Field. 

No. 53. The Family Court, 1930. 

No. 54. Provisions for Maternal and Child Welfare. (At Press). 

No. 55. The Non-Academic Child. 

No. 56. Protection Against Diphtheria. ; ; . i 

No. 57. You Wanted to Know Something About the Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare. 


Charts—(Wall Size) — 
Nos. 1, 7, 10, 14. Infant Mortality Rates in Sixty Canadian cities (Statistics 1924, 1925, 1926, 1928). 
No. 9,12,16. Is your District Safe for Babies? (Rural Infant Mortality Rates, 1925 1926- 1928). 
Nos. 2, 8, 11, 15. Why Our Babies Die. (Statistics, 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928). 
No. 4. Illiteracy Breeds Illiteracy, 1921 Census. 
No. 6. Child Placing is Child Saving. 
No. 5. The Vicious Treadmill (Illiteracy in Cities—1921 Census). 
No. 18. A Blot on the Map of Canada. (English and French). 


Posters (at cost)—No.1. ‘“‘The Gay Adventurers.” No. 4. ‘*Baby’s Stomach is Very Sma!).” 
No.2. “The Protection of the Child.” No.5. ‘‘Have You a Clean Bill of Health.”” 
No. 3. ‘Every Canadian’s Heritage.” No.6. ‘The Porridge Party.” 
No.7. “The Sun Baby.” 


eaeae Letene—(e English and French). A series of nine letters giving pre-natal help and advice. 
(Free). 


Post-Natal Letters—A series of twelve letters giving post-natal help and advice. (Free). 

Child Welfare Problems in Habit Formation and Training—(A series of six pamphlets). (Free). 

Patterns—Layette Patterns and Patterns for Abdominal and Hose Supports. (At cost). 

Diet Folders—Series 1, 2, 3, 4, 5—dealing with the child’s diet from birth to school age. (At cost). 

Health Record Forms—For the use of physicians, clinics, conferences, etc. (At cost). 

Record Forms—(1) Child’s History. (2) Family History. For the use of children’s agencies, institu- 
tions, ete. (At cost). (3) Physical Record Forms for Institutions. (At cost). 


Annually—Proceedings and Papers of the Annual Meeting and Conference. 
Official Organ—"Child and Family Welfare,” issued bi-monthly. 
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*Out of print. 


Canadian Counril on Child Welfare 


Founded in Ottawa. in 1920, as the result of a National Conference of Child Welfare Workers, convened 
by the Child Welfare Division, Federal Department of Health. 
COUNCIL HOUSE 245 COOPER ST., OTTAWA, CANADA. 


OBJECTS, 
1. To promote in co-operation with the Child Welfare Division of the Federal;Department of Health, 


and otherwise, the general aims of the Council : 


(1) By an annual deliberative meeting, held preferably in September or May, of each year 


(2) By the activities of subsections of membership on Child Hygiene, The Child in Industry, 
Recreation and Education, The Child in Need of Special Care, The Spiritual and Ethica| 


Development of the Child. 


(3) By affording a connecting link between the Child Welfare Division of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Health, and the Council’s constituent bodies. 


(4) By such further developments of the general program of Child Welfare as may be re- 
commended from time to time by the executive or any sub-committee thereof. 


2. To arrange for an annual conference on Child Welfare matters. 
8. To co-ordinate the Child Welfare programs of its constituent bodies. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The membership shall be of two groups, institutional and individual. 


(1) Institutional membership shal! be open to any organization, institution or group having the 
progress of Canadian Child Welfare wholly or in part included in their program, articles of incorporation, 
or other statement of incorporation. 

(2) Individuai membership shal! be open to any individual interested in or engaged in Child Welfare 
work, upon payment of the fee, whether that individual is in work, under any government in Canada or not. 


(3) All classes of members shal! have equal rights of vote and speech in all meetings of the Council. 


FEES. 


1. National Organizations 
2. Provincial Organizations 
8. Municipal Organizations 
4. Individual Members 


Annual Fee, $5.00—Representatives: 3. 
Annual Fee, $3.00—Representatives: 2. 
Annual Fee, $2.00—Representatives: 1. 
Annual Fee, $1.00—Representatives: 1. 


In electing the Governing Council and the Executive, all members will be grouped accerding ‘o their 


registration by the Treasurer 


Every member will receive a copy of the proceedings of the Annual Conference and such other pub- 


lications as may be published from time to time. 


EXECUTIVE 1929-1930. 


Past President— 
Mr. A. P. Paget, Winnipeg, Man. 


President — 
Mrs. C. H. Thorburn, Ottawa, Ont. 


Vice Presidents— 
Dr. H. E. Young, Victoria, B.C. 
F. N. Stapleford, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 


Treasurer— j 
Mme. Jules Tessier, Quebec, Que. 


Child Welfare Division— 
Chairman, Robert E. Mills, Toronto, Ont. 


Family Welfare Divisioo— 
Chairman, G. B. Clarke, Montreal, Que. 


Executive Director— 
Miss Charlotte Whitton, M.A., Ottawa, Ont. 


Advisory Committee on Child Welfare. 


French Speaking Section— 
Chairman, Mme, P. E. Marchand Ottawa, 
Ont. 


Child Hygiene— ; 
Chairman, Dr. J. T. Phair, Toronto, Ont. 


The Child in Employment— 
Chairman, Mr. Tom Moore, Ottawa, Ont. 


Education— 
Chairman, Mrs. W. T. B. Mitchell, Montreal, 


Que. 


Recreation— 
Chairman, Capt. Wm. Bowie, Montreal, Que. 


Child Care and Protection— 
Chairman, W. A. Weston, Esq., Winnipeg, 
Man. 
Delinquency— 
Chairman, Mr. Harry Atkinson, Portage la 
Prairie, Man. 


The Spiritual and Ethical Development of the 
Child-— 
Chairman, Dr. D. N. MacLachlan, Toronto 
Ont. 


Advisory Committee on Family Welfare— 


Dr. Helen R. Y. Reid, Montreal, Que. 
Mr. J. H. T. Falk, Vancouver, B.C. 

Col. L. R. Lafleche, Ottawa, Ont. 

Miss Thelma Williams, Ottawa, Ont. 
Mrs. G. Cameron Parker, Toronto, Ont. 
Miss D. Farncomb, Oshawa, Ont. 

Miss Dorothy King, Montreal, Que. 


Governing Council. 


Mrs. John A. Stewart, Perth, Ont. 

Mr. C. S. MacDonald, Torento, Ont. 
Mr. C. L. Burton, Toronto, Ont. 

Mr. C. A. Seguin, Ottawa, Ont. 

Miss H. Dykeman, Saint John, N.B. 
Mrs. R. A. Rogers, Winnipeg, Man. 
Mrs. R. J. Macdonald, Saskatoon, Sask. 
Mrs. Harold Riley, Calgary, Alta. 

Judge E. H. Blois, Halifax, N.S. 

Miss Olive Snyder, Victoria, B.C. 

Miss Laura Holland, Vancouver, &.C 
Miss Mary MacPhedran, Vancouver, B.C. 
Mme .A. Thibaudeecu, Montreal, Que. 
Miss Gertrude Childs, Winnipeg, Man. 
Mrs. J. S. Driscoll, Toronto, Ont. 

Dr. F. S. Burke, Ottawa, Ont. 

Mr. A. M. Belding, Saint John, N.B. 

W. McL. Clarke, Montreal, Que. 

Miss Mae Reid, Montreal, Que. 

Miss Maica Friedman, Montreal, Que. 


Honourary Counsel. 


Senator the Hon. R. Dandurand, K.C. 
W. L. Scott, Esq., K.C., Ottawa. 
W. L. Hall, Esq., K.C., Halifax. 
Judge P. A. Choquette, Quebec. 


Advisory Finance Committee. 


Hon. Senator H. H. Horsey, Ottawa, Ont. 
John B. Laidlaw, Esa., Toronto, Ont. 

C. L. Burton, Esq., Toronto, Ont 

J M. Macdone'l, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 

W. H. Carruthers, Esq., Toronto, Oat. 
John Lalor, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 

James A. Richardson, Winnipeg, Man. 
Phil:p Fisher, Esq., Montreal, Que. 

R. O. Sweezey, Montreal, Que. 

James Brierley, Esq., Montreal Que. 

Col. Nelson Spencer, Vancouver, B.C. 
W.H. Lovering, Hamilton, Ont. 

R. L. Smith, Hamilton Ont. 

Hon. Senator D. O. L’Esperance, Quebec, Que. 
Mra. J. A Stewart, Perth, Ont 





